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This sketch is the result of both suggestion and autosugges- 
tion. On Dr. Small’s death, long-time admiration and affection de- 
termined me to prepare a biographical sketch of him. This purpose ; 
was almost immediately followed by a request from his colleagues i! 
in the Department of Sociology to write for this number of the ; : 
Journal the brief account of his life which follows. It is therefore 
an outline story only, which will be filled out in much greater detail ‘i 
in the fuller sketch to appear later in the University Record. i 
Dr. Small was born in the village of Buckfield, Oxford County, if 
Maine, May 11, 1854. His father was Rev. A. K. P. Small, D.D., a \4 
Baptist minister who began his ministry in Buckfield and became ,; 
one of the outstanding pastors and preachers of the state. The 
father’s mother was Mary Adams, of whom Dr. Small says: “In 5 
my childhood I was told that she was of the Quincy, Massachu- * 
setts, Adams family, but I have never verified this statement.” His » 
mother was Thankful Lincoln Woodbury, descended from the Lin- [ , 
colns of Hingham, Massachusetts, who were “descended from one a 
of the progenitors of Abraham Lincoln.” ¥ 
The Smalls have been in Maine for nearly three hundred years, ) 
having settled in the southwestern county of York in 1632, and 
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owning at one time, by title from the Indians, all the northern part 
of that county. There they remained down to the time of our Dr. 
Small, for the most part tillers of the soil. The historian of the 
“clan,” Lauriston Ward Small, calls them the “whimsical Smalls,” 
and tells many interesting stories of their whimsicalities. Albion 
says, “The epithet fitted every member of the clan of whom I have 
any tradition or knowledge. There was a chastened remainder of 
it in my father.” 

In 1858 the father, having established a church in the little vil- 
lage of 225 people, which remains to this day, had won such recog- 
nition that he was called to one of the important churches of the 
state, and settled in the city of Bangor. He had been seven years 
in Buckfield, and remained ten years in Bangor. There the little 
family was increased by the addition of a daughter, now Mrs. Sid- 
ney B. Payne, of Newton Centre, Massachusetts, and another son, 
now Dr. Charles P. Small, of Chicago, who was nine years younger 
than Albion. Both parents were unusually devout. The father was 
a little above six feet in height, while the mother was a tiny little 
woman who never weighed more than 100 pounds, and of so gentle 
a manner that her son never heard her raise her voice so that she 
could be heard thirty feet away. The observance of Sunday in this 
family was as rigid as that which is popularly supposed to have 
alienated many young men from religion. Small makes this illu- 
minating statement about the religion of his father and mother: 
“They took their religion seriously as a high-minded manner of 
life.” This boy was not set against religion, although it was of a 
strict type. The beauty of true religion was so illustrated in the 
characters of his father and mother, in the daily inspiration of 
their love and cheerful faith, that they made it attractive to him, 
and in due time, while still a boy, he naturally and inevitably gravi- 
tated into that same “high-minded manner of life” and adorned it 
to the end. 

When he was fourteen years old, in 1868, his father, after ten 
years in Bangor, became pastor of the Free Street Baptist Church 
in Portland, the largest city in Maine. There the boy found the 
ocean and became familiar with the infinite variety and beauty of 
that wonderful seacoast which, to one of his eager and inquiring 
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mind, was a new element in his education. There he entered high 
school, and through four years of study prepared for college. There 
he had one of the great adventures of his life. All life, indeed, was 
an adventure to him. The blood of pioneers was in him and the 
element of adventure always had a peculiar appeal for him. To 
ascend Mount Washington, the highest peak in New Hampshire, 
little more than fifty miles from Portland, was at that time a mighty 
challenge to the high-spirited boys of New England. With nine 
other boys Small, in the last year of high school, determined to 
make the ascent, 6,293 feet. Starting out on a fine May morning, 
they were overtaken by a blinding blizzard. As they did not return, 
an alarm was sent to Portland. A public meeting was called to con- 
cert measures for a thorough search, when a message was received 
that they had been found alive and rescued. This well-nigh fatal 
experience seems to have clothed the White Mountains with a kind 
of fascination for Small which was life-long and made the region a 
favorite vacation resort even down to old age. During the sum- 
mers of his high-school career he earned his board by working on 
the farm of a relative he calls “Uncle Sam,” in the old, original set- 
tlement of the Small family in York County, only a few miles from 
the famous Sebago Lake. Uncle Sam and the boy spent much time 
together on long rides about the country where the uncle’s affairs 
called him, and the conversation of the old farmer was so intelli- 
gent and enlightening as to make the boy’s vacations intellectually 
profitable. 

The father early discovered his son’s superior mental gifts and 
decided to give him the best educational advantages he could. 
When he had completed his high-school course in Portland he was 
sent to Waterville, Maine, to take his college course in the college 
of which his father was an alumnus. It was a small college, but 
there were very few large ones in 1872. It had gone through a long 
struggle as Waterville College. When in that year, ’72, Small en- 
tered the Freshman class, it had partly emerged from this struggle 
as Colby University, and is now Colby College, with greatly in- 
creased assets and many more students. During Small’s college 
course the attendance averaged about 150 students, although his 
own class numbered only nine at graduation. He graduated in 
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1876, at the age of twenty-two. Dr. Julian D. Taylor, who has 
been professor of Latin in Colby since 1868 and knew Small as 
student, colleague on the faculty, and president, says of his career 
in college: “He was easily the leader of his class from his Fresh- 
man year, and in his Senior year the outstanding figure in the stu- 
dent body.” 

Whether he expected to become a preacher and pastor may be 
doubted. He seems to have done some school teaching while in col- 
lege. In a recent address Dr. Nathaniel Butler, who was one of the 
first men to enter the service of the University of Chicago on the 
teaching staff in 1892, told the following story: “Dr. Small was 
my personal friend for more than fifty years. My first intimate 
contact with him was on the occasion of our presenting ourselves, 
while still in college, to be examined for teaching positions by the 
school committee of the city of Portland. The examination was set 
and the papers presumably read by Dr. Shailer, grandfather of 
Dr. Shailer Mathews. Small told me with great glee that Dr. 
Shailer told his father that the papers we wrote were of low quality, 
but that he thought it well enough to give the boys a chance.” 
When this took place Small had only just left the high school. His 
glee showed his connection with the “whimsical Smalls.” He was 
always laughing at himself because he would not take himself 
or life too seriously. 

Though he may not have expected on leaving college to be- 
come a clergyman, he entered Newton Theological Institution in 
Massachusetts, where some new influence inspired him with an in- 
creased love of learning and led to his choice of teaching as a pro- 
fession. At any rate he found there Dr. E. P. Gould, professor of 
New Testament interpretation, who was breaking away from tra- 
ditional views so that his classroom become electric with a new 
intellectual life. A spirit of inquiry was awakened that helped to 
make at least two members of the class of 1879 students and inves- 
tigators—Small and Charles Rufus Brown, later a professor in 
Old Testament interpretation in Newton for life. Brown became 
one of the most cherished friends of Dr. W. R. Harper and of Dr. 
E. D. Burton. He and Small were drawn together in an enduring 
friendship while they were students, and both were so smitten with 
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the love of learning that they decided to go abroad together for 
further study. They went, first to the University of Berlin for the 
year 1879-80, and then to the University of Leipzig for 1880-81. 
Small spent some time also at Weimar and in the British Museum. 

In 1874 Small’s father had been called to the First Baptist 
Church of Fall River, Massachusetts, one of the large and strong 
churches of that state. He was, therefore, better able than ever be- 
fore to afford his brilliant son whatever educational advantages he 
desired, and his affection for, and pride in, him were such that he 
was ready to make any sacrifice for his welfare. He was thus able 
to plan a three years’ period of foreign study in history and polit- 
ical economy. While he was at Weimar, however, he met Miss 
Valeria von Massow, the daughter of a German general, and they 
were married June 20, 1881. He had not pursued his studies in the 
German universities long enough to secure the coveted Ph.D. de- 
gree, and he hastened his marriage and his return home, apparent- 
ly, because he had been called to the chair of history and political 
economy in his Alma Mater, Colby University. This decided his 
career. He was thenceforth a teacher for forty-three years. Pro- 
fessor Taylor, speaking of the return of the former student, after 
an absence of five years, as a member of the faculty, says, “He had 
greatly matured, and gave evidence that no lesson from the five 
years of wide and varied experience had been lost upon him. His 
work as a teacher of classes was highly successful, and he was, un- 
doubtedly, the most popular member of the faculty, commanding 
the esteem of his colleagues as well as the enthusiastic admiration 
of his students.”” Dr. Shailer Mathews was a Sophomore in Colby 
when the new professor was appointed, and has this to say of him: 

When Small began his work in Colby he was about twenty-seven years 
old and full of the characteristics which were always his. His entire personal 
ity radiated vigor I did not enter his classes until 1882. At that time 
he had already adopted his method of giving his classes material he himself 
had prepared. At first this was written out or hectographed, afterward, 
printed I think it was during these years that he acquired that remark- 
able ability to concentrate his thought and that mastery of expression which 
were so strikingly his as he grew more mature. I owe a great deal to these 
years of study with him . . . . His personality was so stimulating and his zest 
in life so irrepressible that he opened up the world as nobody else did. 
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He had added to his other work instruction in public speaking. 
Meantime, he had discovered Mathews and they had begun to 
draw together in a friendship which was life-long. Wearied by his 
accumulated burdens, he persuaded the trustees to appoint Math- 
ews instructor in public speaking. Dr. Mathews says: “For this, 
as well as for a life-long stimulus and guidance, I cannot measure 
my indebtedness to Small.” 

During the seven years of his teaching of history and political 
economy Small had been feeling his way toward a new science 
which increasingly occupied his thoughts. In 1888 Colby gave him 
a sabbatical year to devote to advanced study in Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore. Johns Hopkins was then a new univer- 
sity, and its establishment marked the beginning of a new era in 
American education. In it the graduate school first appeared in the 
United States, and American graduates found there what they had 
formerly been compelled to go abroad to secure. It was in Johns 
Hopkins that Small earned his Ph.D. degree, writing “a very strik- 
ing thesis on the Continental Congress.” At the end of this year of 
advanced study he was elected president of Colby. He was very 
young for a college presidency, only thirty-five years of age, just 
the age at which Dr. Harper was made president of the University 
of Chicago. 

Professor Taylor says: ‘When, in 1889, President Pepper of- 
fered his resignation there was but one voice on the part of faculty 
and students, as well as of the trustees, as to the man best fitted to 
be named his successor At his accession ....a new 
spirit was at once felt in all departments, in the classrooms and on 
the campus as well as in the business administration. The college 
had a head and a policy. All its friends were filled with confidence 
for the future.” When he was appointed president he transferred 
Mathews to his own former position, making him professor of his- 
tory and political economy, and Dean Mathews says: “I remem- 
ber that it was while we were planning our work at that time that I 
heard for the first time the word ‘sociology.’ He said he wished 
to teach it. I think he was the first to get out a handbook in the 
field, and for a number of years this little book that he got out for 
his classes between sessions was used as a textbook.” This was, 
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indeed, his first book on the subject, and was called An Introduc- 
tion to the Science of Sociology. His study and teaching of history 
and political economy had awakened in his mind an interest in a 
science beyond these, which had already begun to be called social 
science and sociology. His year at Johns Hopkins had increased 
this interest. He read everything he could find that had been pub- 
lished on the subject, and his interest was intensified until he was 
possessed with a desire to devote his life to the cultivation and de- 
velopment of this new field of inquiry. 

When, therefore, the new University of Chicago was founded, 
with its emphasis on graduate departments of study, the plan 
awakened in his mind extraordinary interest. President Harper 
was not long in deciding that he must have Dr. Small in his Fac- 
ulty. As early as November, 1890, he arranged an interview in 
Boston. I regret that no record of it has come to my knowledge. 
But I have no doubt that Dr. Small revealed to the President of the 
new University his absorbing interest in what he believed should 
be developed by the University into the science of sociology. It 
was a new thought to President Harper. Such a thing nowhere 
existed. But he had an open mind. He did not hold it closed to a 
suggestion because it was new. The more he thought of it the more 
it commended itself to him. He therefore renewed the negotiation 
and asked Dr. Small if he would leave the presidency of Colby to 
organize and conduct a graduate department of sociology in the 
University of Chicago. The appointment was made by the Trus- 
tees, who, on January 20, 1892, elected him Head Professor of 
Social Science, without any positive assurance that he would ac- 
cept. Two things in this call made a strong appeal to him. The 
University was a new adventure in education. Many educators 
were more than doubtful about its future. One eastern professor 
scouted the idea of the University’s drawing graduate students. 
But it had an appeal for Dr. Small just because it was a great ex- 
periment. It appealed to his love of adventure and, particularly, 
it gave him the opportunity he wanted to join in the battle to force 
on the educational world the recognition of sociology as a true sci- 
ence. And so he accepted the call. He wrote to President Harper: 
“T shall enlist for the war, with the most loyal purpose of doing my 
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utmost best every day for the common cause. I shall be as loyal to 
you as one man can be to another. You will never catch me sulking 
in my tent when there is work to be done for which I am, either 
by the literal terms of our contract or by the ideals of our relation, 
responsible.” The experience of Dr. Small as an administrator led 
to his being drafted into service at once as Dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts, later as Director of Affiliation, and finally, as Dean of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Literature. 

President Harper and Professor Small were drawn together in 
a very intimate and lasting friendship which continually grew more 
intimate down to the last day of President Harper’s life. 

Dr. and Mrs. Small had one child, a daughter, whom they 
named Lina. She was born in Waterville, Maine, and, as Professor 
Taylor says, “happily combined the salient qualities of both par- 
ents.” She grew up in Chicago and became the choice treasure of 
their hearts. There was a very beautiful relation of mutual devo- 
tion and confidence between the father and daughter. She married 
Mr. Hayden B. Harris, a son of Norman W. Harris, the Chicago 
banker. Their four children were a great joy to their grandfather 
Small’s heart. 

President Harper was so delayed in completing his first faculty 
that he sometimes secured the appointment of instructors without 
consulting the head of the department. Dr. Small accepted this 
unconventional method of his superior with that whimsical humor 
so characteristic of him. When Dr. Charles R. Henderson was ap- 
pointed in this manner, he wrote to his “Chief,” as he always called 
President Harper, as follows: “One thing is demonstrated, name- 
ly, that the Department of Sociology is bound to grow as long as I 
keep away from it. I had not heard of Henderson until your note 
came, but when I consulted the University column of the Standard 
I felt as the Christmas-pie boy did when he pulled out the plum. 
By the way, if you should hear anyone intimate that the credit of 
organizing the Department of Sociology belongs to any one except 
to the head professor, will you kindly shoot him on the spot?” 

In what President Harper intended should be his first annual 
report, but which was never finished, he said, speaking of the plans 
for the conduct of the University, “An essential element is the op- 
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portunity of publishing results obtained in investigation. To this 
end it is provided that in each department there shall be published 
either a journal or a series of separate studies which shall in each 
department embody the results of the work of the instructors in 
that department.” 

Dr. Small has left on record, as a footnote in his Fifty Years of 
Sociology in the United States, the story of the genesis of the 
American Journal of Sociology. He says: 


Among the appropriations in the first budget of the University of Chi- 
cago was a subsidy for a university extension magazine. Late in the spring of 
1895 . . . . Dr. Harper was forced to the decision that the attempt to create 
a constituency for such a journal must be abandoned. It was a matter which 
had never in any way come to my knowledge, and I was taken completely by 
surprise when, as I was about to leave his office after a consultation on routine 
business, Dr. Harper abruptly remarked: “We have got to give up the Univer- 
sity Extension World. It would be a pity for that subsidy to be transferred to 
anything but publication. Are you willing to be responsible for a journal of 
sociology?” The audacity of ignorance to which I confessed above had never 
gone to the extreme of imagining that our department commanded the neces- 
sary resources for maintaining such a venture. On the other hand it was no 
time and place for men who would flinch at a challenge, and there was no room 
for doubt that Dr. Harper intended his suggestion as a “dare.” After brief 
consultation with my colleagues, Henderson, Thomas, and Vincent, I reported 
to Dr. Harper that we believed there was a vocation for a journal of sociology, 
and that we were ready to undertake editorial charge of such a publication. 
When the announcement was made, shortly after, that the University Exten- 
sion World was to become the American Journal of Sociology, we had not even 
promises of material enough to fill the first number. More than that, some of 
the men whom we tried to interest as contributors advised us to reconsider our 
purpose, as there could not possibly be in the near future enough sociological 
writing to fill such a journal. Nevertheless, we issued the first number in July, 
1895, while it was still uncertain whether material for a second number, the 
following September, could be obtained. Without the prompt and hearty co- 
operation of Lester F. Ward, followed closely by Professor Ross, the enter- 
prise would scarcely have survived the first year..... But something 
persuaded the Trustees not merely to transfer the previous subsidy of the 
University Extension World to the proposed journal of sociology, but to in- 
crease the amount by the sum of $800. 


The Journal was a new venture—for Dr. Small, a new adven- 
ture. It was the first journal of sociology published in the United 
States, and, I suppose, in the world. He was the protagonist of a 
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new science, which was not generally recognized to be a science at 
all, but in the future of which he enthusiastically believed. He pro- 
posed to devote his life to the work of finding for it a place in the 
sun and forcing on the educational world its recognition as a true 
science, co-ordinate in rank with the other social sciences, history, 
anthropology, political economy, and political science. He had be- 
fore him a tremendous conflict, and the Journal of Sociology gave 
him the arena in which to wage his battle. For that purpose it was 
incomparably superior to the obscure and narrow limits of the 
classroom. The audacity and courage of editors and writers soon 
won recognition for it. As a man and an associate, its editor-in- 
chief was singularly irenic, all his life on terms of frank cordiality 
and fraternal understanding with his colleagues, radiating friend- 
liness and cheerfulness wherever he was. I was with him on the 
University staff, in the Quadrangle Club, and in the Hyde Park 
Baptist Church for more than thirty years, and his cheerful, affec- 
tionate greeting always lifted me up in spirit and made the world 
seem a better place to live in. But as the strong man of peace is 
often the bravest warrior when battle is forced upon him, so it was 
that when Small was forced to do battle for his specialty he didn’t 
merely defend his position. He was often the assailant, carrying 
the war into the enemy’s country. He came to have many asso- 
ciates. The sociologists became an army, and may fairly be said to 
have won their fight. Departments of sociology have been estab- 
lished in the universities and many of the colleges of the country 
and it has been admitted by universal consent into the circle of the 
sciences. 

As I have already intimated, the first department of sociology 
in any university was the one which Small organized in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He began his teaching of sociology in Colby Uni- 
versity in 1889-90, preparing at the same time a handbook for the 
use of the Senior class, which was “privately” printed and which 
lies before me as I write. There had been a class in sociology two 
or three years before this in the Indiana University. In the same 
year, 1889, in the University of Kansas, Professor F. W. Blackmar 
also began to teach sociology, although (as he writes), “it was 
largely overshadowed by history and political economy.” Profes- 
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sor F. H. Giddings also had classes in Bryn Mawr about the same 
time, perhaps the same year. These are believed to mark the be- 
ginnings of regular instruction in sociology, of which there has 
since been so great a development. In a letter to Professor Small, 
Professor Giddings, now of Columbia, writes: “You speak of a 
syllabus of sociology which you prepared at Colby, and you vainly 
cherish the hope that it is the only one in existence. I beg to assure 
you that my copy of it is intact and that you could not buy it of 
me if you tried.” This hope he expressed, that his own copy was 
the only one in existence, illustrates the attitude he came to assume 
toward all his early teaching of sociology, whimsically condemna- 
tory of the immature views of those days and of the large and ego- 
tistical plans and expectations of the young and eager sociologists 
of a third of a century ago. They were on their way toward a great 
and inspiring goal, and it must be acknowledged that they have 
made extraordinary progress. They made mistakes. They some- 
times followed false trails. No one was more ready to admit this 
than Dr. Small. He confessed it in his whimsical way, saying, 
“This criticism of others is at the same time a confession. For 
years I was one of the sinners, and one of the most convinced sin- 
ners in this respect.” And in another place, “This confession is in 
the nature of a purgatorial experience in qualifying for salvation.” 

It cannot be doubted that he was an able and inspiring teacher. 
With the aid of able associates he placed the department at the 
head of departments of sociology in this country. By the consensus 
of educational opinion it has been assigned the first place. So far 
from attracting no graduate students, this department alone draws 
to Chicago annually more than two hundred students and teaches 
every year more than three hundred undergraduates. It has sent 
out 68 Doctors of Philosophy and 107 Masters of Arts, and 73 are 
now working with approved subjects for these higher degrees. 
There are nine courses of undergraduate, and forty of graduate, 
instruction. Limits of space make it impossible to permit his stu- 
dents to tell their estimate of him as a teacher.’ 

For more than thirty years Dr. Small led in Chicago a very 
busy life. He began by taking on, in addition to the work of his de- 
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partment during the period of organization, the deanship of the 
College of Liberal Arts. For ten years or more he served as Direc- 
tor of Affiliation. In 1904 he was appointed Dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Literature, and continued to administer that 
school for twenty years. Meantime he had launched the Journal 
of Sociology, of which he served as editor-in-chief for nearly 
thirty years, and for which he wrote voluminously. He wrote 
many books, chief among which were General Sociology (1895); 
Adam Smith and Modern Sociology (1907); The Cameralists 
(1909); The Meaning of Social Science (1910); Between Eras, 
from Capitalism to Democracy (1913); Origins of Sociology 
(1924). His books, however, were the smallest part of his literary 
activity, as reference to the bibliography prepared by Professor 
House’ will demonstrate. He was a forcible and popular public 
speaker and was in great demand for addresses on all sorts of top- 
ics. He wrote papers without number. He was vice-president of 
the Congress of Arts and Sciences at the St. Louis Exposition of 
1904. He was the fourth president of the American Sociological 
Society, serving two years, 1912-13. He was president of |’Institut 
International de Sociologie of Paris. For many years he was the 
university faculty representative on the Intercollegiate Conference 
on Athletics. He had a genuine and enduring interest in athletics. 
He loved to see professional baseball. I used to laugh at him for 
liking to see hired men play ball, but his interest was so real that if 
the evening paper did not contain the scores for the day he would 
make an errand to the drug store to find out. He couldn’t wait till 
morning. 

Dr. Small was a member of the Hyde Park Baptist Church for 
a full generation, serving as trustee and deacon, liberal in his gifts 
to all the enterprises of the church, faithful, devout, depended on 
by his minister, trusted and loved by the people. He belonged to 
the liberal wing of theologians, but his Christian experience was 
essentially like that of his father and the apostle Paul. 

A great bereavement came to him in 1916, after thirty-five 
years of married life, in the death of Mrs. Small. It is one of the 
tragedies of our world that such men as Dr. Small, who so glorify 


* P. 40, below. 
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humanity, grow old and die. The first time I took real note of his 
mortality was at the time of the “big snow” in Chicago, in the win- 
ter of 1917-18, when great drifts blockaded the streets. He walked 
from his house to the University and told me later that he barely 
survived the effort and exposure. It was a reminder that thereafter 
he must go slow and care for a weak heart. He filled out seventy- 
one years and then, in 1924, after forty-four years of teaching, 
thirty-three of which he had given to the University of Chicago, 
retired in broken health. He was living with his brother, Dr. 
Charles P. Small, but in the winter of 1925-26 transferred his 
residence to the Hotel Del Prado to be with Mr. and Mrs. Hayden 
B. Harris, his son-in-law and daughter. More and more frequently 
his failing heart warned him of the approaching end, but he kept 
up the same undaunted front, maintained the same cheerful spirit, 
and tried still to work. To please his daughter he began on Septem- 
ber 30, 1925, to write the story of his life. He wrote only an intro- 
ductory chapter devoted to telling something of his ancestors, a 
chapter full of vitality and interest. He was not able to go farther. 
He continued able to walk, but sitting down became more and more 
difficult. When his friends called on him he would see them com- 
fortably seated, but he himself would walk about the room and talk 
in the same old cheerful way they had known so long. His son-in- 
law, Mr. Harris, writes me this: 


During the last few months of his life he had frequent very painful at- 
tacks of the disease which took him, an average of one an hour, but never once 
did he utter a word of complaint. The last day of his life he registered to vote 
in the precinct to which he had recently moved. During that day he explained 
to his oldest grandchild, N. W. Harris II, the details of voting and something 
about municipal politics. The afternoon before the night he died he wrote out 
methodically the precise directions as to what to do in the event of his death 
and inclosed it with a note to me [as also to his brother, Charles], saying: 
“You may have use for this presently.” His courage never wavered for an 
instant and there was never a word of sentimentality. 


He retired'to sleep as usual. The next morning they found his dead 
body. The great soul had departed. 

The funeral was held two days later, March 26, in Mandel 
Hall, when President Emeritus H. P. Judson, Dr. Nathaniel But- 
ler, Vice-President J. H. Tufts, and his minister, Dr. C. W. Gilkey, 
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spoke. His ashes were deposited in the cemetery at Newton Cen- 
ter, Massachusetts, where his father and mother and wife had been 
buried. 

When his will was read it transpired that he had left what will 
eventually amount to $25,000, practically his entire estate, to the 
University, the fund to be known as The Albion W. Small Publica- 
tion Fund, to be used for the support of publications within the 
field of social science. The University was also given all the books, 
pamphlets, and papers of his working collection in the Harper 
Memorial Library. In making his will Dr. Small showed how pro- 
foundly he believed in the faith in which he had lived and the work 
to which he had devoted his life, saying: 


The longer I have studied human experiences the more convinced I have 
become that people can live together with satisfactory and reciprocal advan- 
tages only in the degree in which they learn to maintain a consistent Christian 
attitude toward one another, and it is my hope that this fund will have a part in 
converting the world to the same belief. 


THE PLACE OF ALBION WOODBURY SMALL 
IN MODERN SOCIOLOGY 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 
Smith College 


I, INTRODUCTORY 


We shall attempt in the pages which follow to present an esti- 
mate of the work of Albion Woodbury Small, considered in its rela- 
tion to the history of modern sociology as a whole. Another article 
in this issue of the American Journal of Sociology has been as- 
signed the task of describing his personal life and academic career, 
and we shall bring that interesting story into the present chapter 
only in so far as it is directly related to the nature and influence of 
his sociological doctrines and objectives. It is also obvious that we 
cannot in the space available for this article present a summary of 
all of Dean Small’s varied and voluminous writings in the field of 
sociology and social economics. We shall limit ourselves primarily 


to: (1) an analysis of the origins of his sociological interests and 
doctrines; (2) the leading stages in the progress of his sociological 
thinking and writing; (3) his chief books as related to his sociolog- 
ical thought; (4) his fundamental sociological conceptions; and | 
(5) his academic and editorial activities as bearing upon the 
growth of sociology. 


II. THE BACKGROUND OF SMALL’S SOCIOLOGICAL INTERESTS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


While Small was, from the standpoints of chronology and of 
influence and activities, one of the “founders” of sociology, he was 
intermediate in the nature of his writings between the “systematiz- 
ers” like Comte, Spencer, Ward, Giddings, and Stuckenberg, who 
dealt with all, or nearly all, of the various fields and problems of 
sociology, and the subsequent generation of specialists who have 
approached social analysis from the standpoints of methodology, 
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anthropogeography, biology, psychology, cultural analysis, institu- 
tional history, social economics, or human betterment. Small soared 
magisterially at times with the systematizers, at other times made 
extremely profound and cogent contributions to social economics, 
and always believed himself to be notably furthering the cause of 
sociological methodology. While in his later years Small looked 
upon himself as in large part a specialist, concentrating upon the 
problems of methodology, he lacked the training to function effec- 
tively as a true methodologist. What he meant, for the most part, 
when speaking of “method” was in reality an attitude toward, or 
the results to be gained from, social analysis. He was likewise too 
much absorbed in his general sociological interests to break away 
for any large amount of definitely specialized writing in the fields 
where he was particularly proficient, namely, history, social eco- 
nomics, and social politics. 

In his comprehensive summary of the history, problems, and 
fields of sociology in the article on “Sociology” in the Encyclopedia 
, Americana, Small points out that until very recently the majority 
of the sociologists were not trained as sociologists from the begin- 
ning of their academic careers, but were recruited from the fields 
of history, economics, or political science. In his own case he was 
“recruited” from all three of these fields. The years 1879-81 Small 
spent in Germany at the Universities of Leipzig and Berlin, where 
he pursued his studies in the above-mentioned subjects. Particu- 
larly important were his courses under the great German econ- 
omists and state socialists, Gustav Schmoller and Adolph Wag- 
ner. It was here that he delved deeply into the subject of the con- 
flict of interests and classes in human society, and was thoroughly 
inoculated with the constructive German views as to the propriety 
and effectiveness of state supervision of the social process. These 
two basic doctrines were the core of Small’s thinking in social sci- 
ence and his ablest contributions to sociological thought in Amer- 
ica 


After teaching at Colby College for some years Small attended 
Johns Hopkins University during the year 1888-89, and here he 
continued his historical studies. The “Adams School” of historians 
based their work in part upon the dubious Teutonic and Aryan 
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hypotheses, as applied to the evolution of political institutions, but 
they were, nevertheless, primarily interested in that comparative 
and genetic approach to historical problems which is of special 
value to the sociologist as a training in the approach to the prob- 
lems of social genesis. While his experience at Johns Hopkins 
helped to impress upon Small the significance of the genetic ap- 
proach to social institutions, he never forgave the historians for 
their narrowness, their provincialism, their perversion of method 
from a means into an end in itself, and the limited and superficial 
scope of their interests. In his discussion of Professor Giddings’ 
paper at the New Orleans meeting in 1903 he said, in part, of the 
historians :* 

The quarrel of the sociologists with the historians is that the latter have 
learned so much about how to do it that they have forgotten what to do. They 
have become so skilled in finding facts that they have no use for the truths 
that would make the facts worth finding. They have exhausted their magnifi- 
cent technique in discovering things that are not worth knowing when they 
get through with them. These discoveries may be taken up by somebody else 
and brought into their meaning relations, but history, as it is mostly written 


today, does not come within sight of these relations. The historians are locat- 
ing cinders on the face of the glacier, but they overlook the mountain ranges 


that carry the glacier. 

When we once start to study human affairs, there is no stopping place, on 
any other ground than confession of mental incompetence, till we reach an- 
swers to these questions: What are the essentials in human relations? In 
what varieties do these essentials appear under different circumstances? How 
do we account for these universals and their accidents? What pointers does 
this knowledge give us about our own conduct? 


Economics, political science and history, in the order named, 
were Small’s chief stock in trade in his sociological work. To these 
he added a broad synthetic aim, with the end in view of diminish- 
ing the narrowness and suspicion prevalent among the various 
branches of social science and of pooling their mutual resources 
and products in one common service, namely, that of a clearer and 
more profound understanding of the social process as a whole. 
Small was, however, in no sense a master of anthropogeography, 
biology, psychology, or anthropology, which placed definite limita- 

* Publications of the American Economic Association, Third Series, Vol. V, No. 
2, pp. 178-79. 
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tions upon his efforts in any comprehensive approach to the analy- 
sis of the social process. He was also relatively innocent of statisti- 
cal methods, which was a grave handicap to his ambitious efforts in 
the field of general sociological methodology. 


III. THE GENESIS OF SMALL’S SOCIOLOGICAL THINKING 


In his General Sociology Small states that the history of sociol- 
ogy may be described as “a gradual shifting of effort from analog- 
ical representation of social structures to real analysis of social 
processes.” This characterization also admirably describes the 
progress of Small’s own sociological achievements. Owing to his 
reading of Schaeffle and the other “organicists,” his earliest socio- 
logical writings exhibit the influence of this group of writers whose 
chief interest lay in the elaboration of the analogies between the 
individual organism and the social organism. This is particularly 
evident in Books III and IV of his Introduction to the Study of 
Society. Yet he was never guilty of any of the absurdities of many 
of these writers in going to grotesque extremes in elaborating such 
analogies. He used the analogical method in a very sensible and 
discriminating manner as an effective mode of illuminating his de- 
scription of social processes and institutions. 

His studies with the German economists, especially Schmol- 
ler’s exposition of the conflict of classes, impressed upon Small the 
importance of material interests in the social process. His work on 
the history of economics in the nineteenth century convinced him, 
however, of the narrowness of the economists’ view of interests, a 
conviction which was buttressed by his own theological and reli- 
gious training and by the fundamentally ethical orientation of 
his thought from his student days to his death. This led Small to 
the decision that the cataloguing and classification of a broader 
and more inclusive schedule of human interests, and the descrip- 
tion of their emergence, conflict, and adjustment in human society, 
constituted the key to any truly dynamic sociology. He worked 
along this line himself during the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and about 1900 he came upon the leading works of Ratzen- 
hofer, who had simultaneously developed the same mode of ap- 
proach to social analysis. Small’s General Sociology is largely a 
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synthesis of his own views, independently arrived at, with the con- 
tributions of Ratzenhofer. It was his study of the struggle and 
accommodation of interests that brought Small to his larger con- 
ception of society as a “becoming” or “emerging” process, which 
constituted the dynamics of his system. 

The conception of the group as the core of organized interests 
and the unit of the social process led Small to what he called his 
methodological studies, namely, his discussions of sociology as pri- 
marily a study of man and society in relation to the group-basis of 
life. He never tired of emphasizing this point of view, and almost 
his last intellectual effort was a circular letter of September 11, 
1924, on this subject, brought forth by Professor Malcolm M. 
Willey’s review of his Origins of Sociology. 

Though the ethical element was never absent from his writings 
and teachings, his interest in social betterment increased as years 
went on. Indeed, Small from the first held that sociology owed 
both its origins and its justification to its potential services as a 
guide to a valid program of social reform. To him ethics was not 
primarily a matter of sexual purity but an improvement of social 
institutions and intellectual life. Either the wrecking of a ma- 
jor railroad system, through the predatory manipulation of high 
finance, or the obstructive stupidities of bigoted fundamentalism 
seemed to him a worse sin than adultery. He was particularly in- 
terested in the mitigation of capitalism and in the substitution of 
service for profit as the basic motive of economic organization and 
activity. His general notions in this field were expressed in his 
Between Eras, and much more systematically in his famous uni- 
versity course on the conflict of classes. 

There is, thus, to be seen in the development of Small’s socio- 
logical interests a logical sequence of doctrinal evolution. An intel- 
ligent appreciation of the organic analogy emphasized the primary 
significance of function as compared with structure; the analysis 
of function led to the conception of the importance of the realiza- 
tion and accommodation of interests in society; this created the 
view of society as a process of social conflict ultimately trans- 
formed under state control into socialization and co-operative en- 
deavor; the social process was, however, seen to be a group affair, 
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and this made it evident that sociology is primarily the analysis of 
the group aspects of life; finally, the understanding of the social 
process is a purely academic matter unless the information so gath- 
ered can be exploited in the service of social betterment, which fact 
makes it clear that the ultimate purpose of sociology is to initiate 
and advance a broader and more profound approach to social 
ethics. 


IV. SMALL’S CHIEF WRITINGS AND THEIR PLACE IN SOCIOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE 


With the exception of his Between Eras Small’s books all grew 
out of his classroom lectures and seminar discussions. This ac- 
counts in part for the colloquial nature of some of them, and the 
lack of literary and textual finish which characterizes most of 
them. Tables of contents and extensive excerpts from books an- 
alyzed were freely embodied in the texts of his books. Even many 
of his articles published in the American Journal of Sociology and 
not subsequently embodied in his books were read in his classes or 
seminars. 

His first publications in the field of sociology were three sylla- 
bi for a course in social science in Colby College, the first of these 
being the earliest printed foundation of a course in sociology in this 
country. Next came his J/ntroduction to the Study of Society, in 
the preparation of which he had the collaboration of his student 
and colleague, George M. Vincent. This was published in 1894, 
two years after he went to the University of Chicago to become 
head of the new department of sociology there. It was a pioneer 
work which endeavored to chart out the field of sociology and to 
present its main problems within the scope of a college manual. 
It dealt with the province and development of sociology, described 
the evolution of society from isolated agrarian entities to the mod- 
ern metropolitan groups, analyzed social structures and functions 
on the basis of the organic analogy, and risked a highly rudimen- 
tary excursion into social psychology. If the work seems an archaic 
curiosity at the present time, this is only an indication of the prog- 
ress in social science since 1894, as the book was then an intellec- 


tual adventure. 
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By all odds, the most substantial and enduring of Small’s 
works was his General Sociology, published in 1905 and reprinted 
many times thereafter. The first part of the book was a sketch of 
representative stages and contributions in the history of sociology. 
Then came a presentation of Ratzenhofer’s conception of sociology 
as primarily a classification of human interests and an analysis of 
their significance in the social process. Next followed a detailed 
consideration of the social process, in which Ratzenhofer’s con- 
ceptions were extensively supplemented by those of Small. The 
work concluded with a sociological reconstruction of ethical prob- 
lems and methods. This section constituted a profound and cour- 
ageous effort to relate the ethical concepts and problems of society 
to the social process and to provide a positive basis for ethical 
judgments and social betterment. In many respects the book con- 
tained basic contributions to economics and politics, quite as im- 
portant as those to sociology itself. 

Following the General Sociology came the Adam Smith and 
Modern Sociology, published in 1907. Here Small considered 
Smith as the harbinger of modern sociology on the basis of Smith’s 
economico-ethical doctrines and attitudes, whereas Giddings had, 


a decade before, traced at least his own version of sociology to the - 
psychological premises of Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
As Small interpreted Smith, the latter was very really a prototype 
of the former from the standpoint of attitudes and interests in re- 
gard to the analysis of the social process. According to Small, The 
Wealth of Nations was in reality a treatise on sociology with a spe- 
cial interest in the economic processes of society. As Small says:* 


If one were to come upon The Wealth of Nations for the first time, with 
a knowledge of the general sociological way of looking at society, but with no 
knowledge of economic literature, there would be not the slightest difficulty 
nor hesitation about classifying the book as an inquiry in a special field of 
sociology . . . . Smith set a new standard of inquiry into the economic sec- 
tion of the conditions of life, while life presented itself to him as, on the whole, 
a moral affair, in which the economic process is logically a detail 
ern sociology is virtually an attempt to take up the larger program of social 


* Adam Smith and Modern Sociology, pp. 1, 235, 238. . 
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analysis and interpretation which was implicit in Adam Smith’s moral philos- 
ophy, but which was suppressed for a century by prevailing interest in the 
technique of the production of wealth. 


It would be difficult to state more precisely in the same number 
of words Small’s own view of the socio-economic problem or the 
nature of his major contributions to the science of society. The 
book is, incidentally, an effective indictment of the tendency of the 
economists of the last century to concentrate upon the wealth in- 
terest in society, to exaggerate its significance, and to consider it in 
relative isolation from the other social factors. Small expresses his 
view on this matter in the following paragraph:* 

Applying these generalities to the case in hand, the question which the 
sociologist is always implicitly asking of the economist is: To what extent are 
you making your analyses and passing your valuations of economic activities 
as though they were bounded by the wealth interest alone, and to what extent 
do your analyses and valuations take account of the whole process of moral 
evolution within which the wealth interest is an incident? Economic theory, 
in England and America, throughout the nineteenth century, made the wealth 
interest unduly prominent in the process of moral evolution, and thereby intro- 
duced confusion into the whole scale of moral valuation. The present essay 
makes a beginning of showing this in detail. The principal methodological 
thesis which the exhibit is to support is that a sufficient interpretation of life to 
be a reliable basis for social programs must express economic relations at last 
in terms of the whole moral process. This is true of political economy in so far 
as it purports to be more than a technology of things. To the degree in which 
political economy proposes to establish norms for evaluating the activities of 
persons, it must answer to the whole moral process in which all the activities 
of persons derive their meaning. 


Small’s most erudite volume, The Cameralists, was the fourth 
in the list of his publications. This was a thorough study of that 
type of German social, economic, and political doctrine which was 
in a rough way the analogue of British mercantilism. Small was 
interested in it both as a forerunner of the synthetic social science 
for which he was laboring, and also as an example of the exploita- 
tion of social science as the guiding and controlling factor in public 
policy and social betterment. He thus explains the basis of the in- 


* Op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
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terest which led him through this painstaking but thankless com- 
pilation:* 


This system of ideas and of practice had been developing since 1555. It 
did not correspond in its subdivisions with later academic definitions of the 
social sciences. It started not as a general theory but as a formulation of ad- 
ministrative expediency. It set forth with the frank purpose of subordinating 
everything within the control of the state to the state’s problem of existence. 
The central question to which cameralism elaborated answers was: The ruler 
being all-powerful over his territories and his subjects, what policies, and what 
details of practice in pursuance of the policies must he adopt, in order to 
make his rule most secure at home, and in order to provide most abundant 
means of asserting himself against other rulers? It would require but little 
reflection to prepare against surprise at what happened. Under the circum- 
stances of the time, this question necessarily led to answers which amounted to 
prescribed programs covering the entire outward life of the subjects of Ger- 
man rulers. It soon became evident to the advisers of those rulers, and to the 
administrators of their states, that their problem involved not merely physical 
factors, but that it was a question of training the whole population for all the 
different sorts of useful work of which human beings are capable. From gen- 
eration to generation the men who developed cameralistic theory and practice 
saw more and more clearly that if the rulers of German states were to com- 
mand abundant resources, they must rule over resourceful people. This meant 
that the people must be trained physically, mentally, morally, and technically. 
In the end, therefore, cameralistic theory covered everything in the lives of 
the citizens, from farm work to religious worship. The machinery for admin- 
istering this theory grew more and more complex. In detail its organization 
differed in one state from that in another. Its main purpose was everywhere 
the same, viz., to make the people as amenable as possible to all the discipline 
necessary to insure maximum performance of all the physical, mental, and 
moral processes tributary to the strength of the ruler. 

It need not be pointed out that this program involved dealing from this 
special point of view, with every sort of activity which has since come under 
the attention of political science and political economy in their latest forms. 
In so far as cameralism dealt with economic questions in the later sense, it 
treated them as matters primarily of the state, not of individuals. German 
economic theory, therefore, was collectivistic in the highest degree. Only inci- 
dentally, and in a wholly subordinate degree, was it individualistic. It was a 
theory of, for and by the government. 


Small’s fifth book, The Meaning of Social Science, was a tell- 
ing attack upon the unfortunate tendency toward the departmen- 


* Article, “Sociology,” in new edition of Encyclopedia Americana, XXV, 209-10. 
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talizing of the social sciences in the nineteenth century, with the 
resulting suspicion, jealousy, narrowness, and incomplete analyses 
of social situations. Small’s healthy contempt for the departmental 
bigotry of the social scientists constitutes a leading thread running 
through all of his writings. It appears as early as his first syllabus 
prepared in the “eighties” at Colby College, and in one of his very 
latest published reviews he came back to the matter with all of his 
old time vigor:° 

Without essential perversion, the story of the social sciences in the United 
States during the past generation might be told under the figure of a pack of 
mongrels foraging for their keep and each snarling at each whenever one found 
a consumable bite. All the needed reduction of exaggeration in the analogy 
might be effected by the substitute that until recently the typical American 
social scientist has acted as though he feared that the supply of truth in the 
world is not enough to go around, and that his share of it might run short if 
anybody else went in search of it along any but his own beaten paths. The 
social scientists have manifested a maximum of short-diametered clannishness 
each toward his own kind, and a minimum of magnanimity toward everybody 
else. The result has been stunted and shriveled social scientists and social 


science. 


The major theses defended in The Meaning of Social Science 
are that knowledge of society must be a unity, however much there 
need be in the way of specialization in different types of investiga- 
tion; that there can be no adequate social science which does not 
take into account all phases of human experience and their interac- 
tion upon each other; and that the chief purpose of social science is 
to arrive at a valid appraisal of human values with the aim of pro- 
moting the creation of a more adequate and just social order. Some 
of his more decisive statements upon these points follow: ° 

Whatever else may be true or false about sociology, its reason for exist- 
ence is something which does not shut it off nor set it apart from other social 
sciences. On the contrary, its essence is an assertion which must be the center 


of all sane social science, namely, that knowledge of human experience cannot 
at last be many; in the degree in which it approaches reality it must be one 


knowledge. .... 
Sociologists declare that the experience bounded by the reactions between 


men and physical nature on the one hand, and the reactions of men with one 
* American Journal of Sociology, July, 1925, p. 89. 


° The Meaning of Social Science, pp. 9-10, 61. 
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another on the other, is an interconnected experience, and that we shall have a 
science of it only in the proportion of our insight into the way and degree in 
which each item of this experience is affected by every other item of it 


Much the most striking and original of Small’s works was his 
Between Eras: From Capitalism to Democracy,published in 1913. 
This is one of the most outspoken and courageous books yet pub- 
lished in America, but the peculiar nature of the presentation of 
the material in the form of dialogues has prevented any extensive 
circulation of the work, and it created little stir. 

Between Eras is as relentless a criticism of our conventional 
unmitigated capitalism as can be found in Veblen’s Theory of the 
Leisure Class, The Theory of Business Enterprise, and Absentee 
Ownership, Tawney’s Acquisitive Society, or the Webbs’ Decay of 
Capitalist Civilization. In arriving at his critical attitude toward 
capitalism, and his unusually frank and capable analysis of capi- 
talistic institutions, Small was greatly influenced by Schaeffle, 
Schmoller, and Veblen, but beyond all others by Werner Sombart, 
whose Moderne Kapitalismus came into his hands about 1905. 
Small adopted a near-socialistic thesis that nature and labor are 
the sole ultimate factors in productivity. He proved the ethical 
bankruptcy of the profit economy, and thoroughly exposed the 
wastes, inefficiency, and injustices of capitalistic exploitation. He 
attacked the whole conception of the inheritance of immense for- 
tunes carrying with them extensive financial or industrial control. 
He made clear the fictitious nature of the divine-right theory of 
unlimited private property which is the veritable corner-stone of 
our American Politik and economic system. In the place of the 
profit economy he would substitute the conception of production 
for human service under state supervision. Inheritance should be 
severely limited, and labor given its just share in the control of 
industrial enterprise and social policy. As a startling and sugges- 
tive work, Between Eras can, without exaggeration, be compared 
with Plato’s Republic, and its dialogues are much more cogent and 
relevant for contemporary readers than those contained in the 
work of the great Greek. The same line of analysis, in a somewhat 
more conservative vein, was carried on by Small in an article on 
“The Sociology of Profits,” published in the American Journal of 
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Sociology for January, 1925. The fundamental principles and po- 
sitions expounded in Between Eras were set forth in much more 
thorough and formal fashion in Small’s famous course on the 
“Conflict of Classes,” and it is a great misfortune that the material 
in this course was never published systematically in book form. 

While it was printed in the American Journal of Sociology for 
May, 1916, Small’s “Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States 
(1865-—1915)” was in reality a book. It is an invaluable source for 
the history of American social science, particularly in its academic 
aspects, and it contains much autobiographical material. It was 
based upon unique personal reminiscences and careful research. 
The monograph also contained much upon the development of so- 
ciological methods and objectives. It is admirably supplemented 
by his article on “The Future of Sociology” published m the Pudli- 
cations of the American Sociological Society for 1920. He also left 
unpublished a work on the history of sociological method in the 
United States which we may hope will ultimately see light. 

Small’s last work was his Origins of Sociology, published in 
1924. It is a comprehensive history of outstanding tendencies in 
German social science during the nineteenth centry. Particular 
attention is given to those influences originating in Germany which 
helped to shape American social science between 1800 and 1900. 
As an authority on the subjects covered in this book Small was 
without a rival in the United States. In this work he selected the 
following topics to illustrate the development of social sciences in 
Germany during the nineteenth century: the Savigny-Thibaut 
controversy as illustrative of the development of the concept of 
continuity in the historical and social process; Eichhorn’s illus- 
tration of the complexity of social and historical situations; Nie- 
buhr’s contributions to the scientific scrutiny and evaluation of his- 
torical sources; Leopold von Ranke’s insistence upon adequate 
documentation in historical narrative and generalizations; the or- 
ganization of source and archival material through the labors of 
Pertz, Waitz, and the editors of the Monumenta; the development 
of systematic historical methodology by Bernheim; Cameralism 
and the rise of objectivism in the social sciences; the rise of sys- 
tematic economics with Adam Smith and the Classical school; the 
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development of economics along the lines of comparative eco- 
nomic history by Wilhelm Roscher; Karl Menger and the develop- 
ment of the psychological point of view in economics; Karl Knies 
and the entry of the ethical factor into economic discussion; the 
Schmoller-Menger controversy over the relative value of the util- 
ity-valuation analysis and the historical method in economic sci- 
ence; Schaeffle, Schmoller, Wagner, and the professorial socialists, 
who insisted upon the social and ameliorative point of view in eco- 
nomic and political activity; the Treitschke-Schmoller controversy 
which illustrated the clash of the individualistic and social points 
of view in Politik ; the contributions of Albert Schaeffle in the way 
of introducing the sociological approach to economics; the work of 
the Ahrens—Von Mohl group in developing the sociological orienta- 
tion in German political science; and, finally, the rise of the socio- 
logical movement in the United States. 

In addition to these books Small contributed innumerable arti- 
cles to the American Journal of Sociology, though most of them 
were later reprinted in book form. Whatever the verdict which his- 
torians of sociology may pass upon the value of his discussions of 
methodology and his positive sociological theory, there can be no 
doubt that Small’s written work falls primarily under the heading 
of the history of social theory, especially Germanic social theory 
and its influence upon American social science. No other man has 
done as much to make the fundamental contributions of modern 
German social science available to American readers. 

While Small was a man of wide erudition and possessed of a 
very fertile and alert mind, he lacked almost every quality which 
goes to make an attractive writer. In part this was due, as we 
pointed out above, to the fact that his books were mainly the pub- 
lication of classroom notes and lectures, sometimes admittedly 
without any alteration or revision. He was extremely verbose and 
discursive, and his style frequently colloquial almost to the point 
of being garrulous. There were also endless repetitions of the same 
thought and phraseology. His major points and contentions were 
almost always sound and suggestive, but their phrasing was often 
tortuous and confused, a condition which was intensified by the 
involved nature of his written expression. It is true that Small has 
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exercised an influence upon American sociology greater and more 
salutary than any other individual except, perhaps, Giddings, but 
he has done it chiefly through his intellectual courage and integ- 
rity, his great energy as a teacher, his real erudition, his capacity 
to charm and inspire students by his gracious and kindly manner, 
and his influence as the editor of the world’s foremost sociological 
journal. We may well wonder what his national and international 
influence might have been if the cogency and penetration of his 
thinking had equaled that of Giddings or his writing had possessed 
the verve and lucidity of Ross. In a letter to the present writer, 
commenting on his review of the Origins of Sociology, Small, with 
characteristic candor and humility, admitted these stylistic de- 
fects:* 

As to form, you are of course utterly right. My mother once asked me, 
with a deep sigh, “Why is it that you never publish anything that contains 
either gospel or entertainment?” I could only admit the soft impeachment, 
and leave the subject with an unsatisfying answer. I do not remember that I 
have ever written anything, except things to be spoken, without feeling myself 
trailed by some coming man who would carry the job nearer to completion. 
All my iife I have felt myself under mandate to get out stuff in the rough, 
which would be a challenge to somebody to work it over, or to get out more 
and better stuff of a more ultimate order. I have never been able to address 
myself to book readers, but only to potential book makers, and I have already 
felt that, with them, as makers not of literature but of technical treatises, not 
form, but substance, and pointers toward more substance, matters. 


In fairness to Small, however, it should be pointed out that his 
stylistic defects are to be found chiefly in his theoretical works. 
His critical reviews, and especially his treatment of concrete his- 
torical materials, as exemplified by his Beginnings of American 
Nationality, often exhibited clarity and directness. 


V. DOMINANT POINTS IN SMALL’S SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


We may now devote our attention to a brief summary of the 
central and dominant contributions of Small to sociology. In the 
first place, he was thoroughly converted to Lester F. Ward’s view 
that the only adequate guidance in adjusting man to the complex 
conditions of modern life and in effecting orderly social change 


Letter to author, September 11, 1924. 
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must be sought in the social sciences. Small was, however, fully 
aware of the undeveloped nature of the social sciences at the pres- 
ent time. In his letter of September 11, 1924, he frankly admitted 
this in the following words:* 

As to the so-called social sciences, on the average and as a rule, they have 
not passed far out of the homely wisdom stage of development. If we apply 
the acid test to the total output of what we now call the social sciences, from 
Herodotus down, and including the 1924 vintage, each social science has con- 
sisted of 95 parts omnium gatherum of all sorts of pertinent and impertinent 
selections from the scrap heaps of human experience, promoted in a few later 
generations by use of bibliographies and card-indexes, combined with five parts 
of critically authenticated first-hand discovery strictly pertinent to some accu- 
rately defined problem. On the whole, every social scientist, whether he pre- 
ferred to call himself historian, economist, sociologist, or what not, has actual- 
ly, in ninety-five hundredths of his activities been a rationalizer at large, and 
only in five per cent of his activities has he concentrated upon close investiga- 
tion of strictly defined problems, by use of an adequate method. I am pre- 
pared for correction as to my arithmetical terms. It is conceivable that the 
ratio may turn out to be 94% general discursiveness and 6% serious science, 
but that will not fatally affect the principle. 

Yet, the social sciences are being rapidly improved in their ob- 
jectivity and quantitative methodology, and we shall probably be 
correct in expecting that they will have reached a status which will 
make them adequate for social guidance fully as soon as society 
will be ready to accept advice from this quarter. Small devoted his 
professional life to the advancement of both of these programs: 
the improvement of the social sciences and the increase of their 
public prestige. 

Small’s conception of the nature of sociology underwent im- 
portant modifications with the progress of his sociological thinking. 
In his Introduction to the Study of Society he adopted the view 
that sociology is primarily a general synthetic science embodying 
an organization of all the knowledge concerning man which has 
been accumulated or is being gathered by the special social sci- 
ences. Subsequently, due in part to his preoccupation with Ratzen- 
hofer’s mode of approaching sociology from the standpoint of the 
analysis of the adjustment of the struggles of “interest-groups,” 
and in part to his approval of Simmel’s notion of sociology as a 


* Loc. cit., p. 3. 
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type of methodology concerned with a study of the nature and 
forms of social groups, Small developed his later contention that 
sociology is “a collection of techniques for exposing group rela- 
tions in human affairs”; or, again, “sociology is that variety of 
study of the common subject-matter of social science which trains 
attention primarily upon the forms and processes of groups.” Per- 
haps the best of his later definitions of sociology is that contained 
in his Americana article:° 

The sociological technique is that variant among the social science tech- 
niques which proceeds from the perception that, after allowing for their pure- 
ly physical relations, all human phenomena are functions not only of persons, 
but of persons whose personality on the one hand expresses itself in part 
through the formation of groups, and on the other hand is in part produced 
through the influence of groups. In brief, sociology is that technique which 
approaches knowledge of human experience as a whole through investigation 
of group-aspects of the phenomena. 


Small, himself, recognized the transformation of his views on 
this subject and repudiated to some extent his earlier omnibus con- 
ception of sociology. In his article on the “Future of Sociology” 
he admitted that:*° 

In proportion as sociology becomes responsibly objective it will leave be- 
hind its early ambition for a hegemony over social sciences, and it will realize 
its destiny of functioning within a federation of scientific activities. With 
widening and clarifying of social consciousness, it must become progressively 
evident that a single technique, no matter how penetrating, can at most lay 
bare only certain constituent aspects of the total social process. 


His view of sociology thus passed from a notion of the subject 
as a synthesis of the special social sciences to a view much more 
like that of Giddings, namely, that of sociology as the elemental or 
basic social science. Yet Small never departed from his original 
healthy notion that the study of society must be a unified and co- 
operative process, in which sociology and the special social sciences 
must carry on an intelligent and co-ordinated division of labor. 
Sociology, while it may not legitimately aspire to be an over-sci- 
ence or a complete synthesis of all existing knowledge concerning 
society, must always function in the closest rapport with the spe- 


* Loc. cit., p. 208. 
* Publications of the American Sociological Society, Vol. XV, 1920, p. 192. 
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cial social sciences and must appropriate the latest contributions 
from each of the latter which will aid in arriving at a more compre- 
hensive and profound understanding of the group life of man as 
the core of the social process. To quote once more from Small’s 
letter of September 11, 1924:™ 


I have never been able to admire the ideal of a scientist as a man who 
should confine his personality within the bounds of his specialty. On the con- 
trary, my conception of the ideal scientist is a consummate technician in his 
own specialty, or specialties, but over and above that a reliable liaison officer 
between his specialty and all other divisions of knowledge, including the arts 
of converting scientific knowledge into human advantage. 


The same spirit emerges from the following paragraph taken 
from his article on the “Future of Sociology”’:** 


We may well congratulate ourselves upon the complete absence from our 
horizon of signs that the near future of sociology is to be sectarian. Differ- 
ences of opinion there are among us in plenty. We differ about emphasis, 
about method, about vocabulary, about choices of immediate programs. All 
this makes for health. On the other hand, there is nothing among us remotely 
parallel with the quarrels in the eighteen-eighties between the economists of 
the “classical,” the “historical,” and the “Austrian” communions, not to speak 
of the minor sects. We are not a jangle of party proclamation—‘I am of Paul, 


and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas.” Various as our expressions are in outward | 


appearance, we are bound together by common consciousness of a vocation to 
see that group aspects of human experience receive their dues in all attempts 
to interpret or to control human affairs. 


In his Americana article Small recognizes the present trend in 
sociology away from the older practice of attempting a systematic 
presentation of all or most of the fields of sociology in one general 
treatise and toward specialization in what may be called “schools” 
or “provinces” of the subject as a whole. He distinguishes some six 
fields into which contemporary sociology has been differentiated: 
(1) methodology; (2) group psychology; (3) social analysis; (4) 
social survey; (5) social diagnosis; and (6) drafting of concrete 
programs for social betterment. 

While Small himself wrote and discoursed incessantly in the 
last fifteen or twenty years of his life concerning “method” and 


™ Loc. cit., p. §. 
* Loc. cit., p. 193. 
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“methodology” in the social sciences, it must be doubted if he used 
this term in a strictly accurate sense or recognized exactly what 
methodology means. In spite of his complete divorcement from ob- 
scurantism, Small’s early training and methods of thought were an 
almost insuperable handicap to his ambitions to function as a spe- 
cialist in sociological methodology. His early training was in 
philosophy and theology, and despite his subsequent intellectual 
emancipation he tended to think and write in a philosophical and 
metaphysical strain and to deal with imponderable abstractions. 
His original set of mental patterns were of the pre-scientific and 
pre-methodological stage of social science. 

Strictly speaking, sociological method is a technique of social 
investigation and analysis, primarily, if not exclusively, the quanti- 
tative method opened up by the rise of modern statistical science. 
This is certainly the only general method which applies to all the 
fields of sociology, though the degree of the possible application of 
the quantitative method varies widely in the diverse fields of socio- 
logical analysis. Aside from this, one can use the term “method” in 
a loose way as identical with the orientation and technique of the 
workers in the special fields of sociology. Small possessed almost 
no knowledge of modern statistics, which at once prevented him 
from dealing thoroughly with basic sociological methodology in 
general. Likewise, of the special fields of sociology, he had a com- 
petent body of technical knowledge only with regard to economic 
and political analysis, and here he did work of great distinction. 

The fact is that what Small pleased to call sociological method 
was in reality a sort of combination of the general sociological idea 
with what he viewed as the province and objectives of sociology. 
Methodology, then, was to Small chiefly definitions of sociology 
and its subdivisions; invention and elucidation of sociological cate- 
gories; discussions of the province of sociology; and suggestions as 
to the ultimate ethical objectives of sociology. This is well illus- 
trated by his summary definition of sociological method in his 
Meaning of Social Science:** “This method is throughout objec- 
tive investigation and evaluation of human experience, with the 
purpose of constructing valuations into more complete realiza- 


* Op. cit., p. 273. 
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tions.” Some may object that the present writer is too narrow or 
technical in his definition of sociological methodology, but even 
if we concede that Small was correct in his conception of this field 
we must admit that, except in the politico-economic province, he 
wrote and talked primarily about sociological method instead of 
indicating just what it is. 

The pivotal element in Small’s own sociological system was 
the notion of human interests and their social control. The analy- 
sis of the origins, expression, adjustment, and more intelligent di- 
rection and control of human interests constituted the essence of 
both the analytical and the ethical aspects of his systematic writ- 
ings. The concept of interests and interest-groups as the clue to 
the dynamics of the social process has a long history, going back as 
far as Aristotle. It was basic in the thought of the “Fathers” from 
Madison to Calhoun. In modern sociology it took its origins from 
the works of the economists, and from the fundamental work of 
Ludwig Gumplowicz in his elucidation of the rationale of the Ras- 
senkampf. His disciple, Gustav Ratzenhofer, still further elabo- 
rated this formula, and Small constructed his system on the basis 
of his own views and those of Ratzenhofer. The cardinal impor- 
tance of this phase of his work Small pointed out as early as 1903 
in his discussion of Professor Giddings’ paper at the New Orleans 
meeting of the American Sociological Society, two years before the 
publication of the General Sociology:** 


We need to know, in the concrete, just how human interests have com- 
bined with each other in every variety of circumstance within human experi- 
ence. There has never, to my knowledge, been a fairly successful attempt to 
schedule efficient human interests in general, till Ratzenhofer did it less than 
ten years ago in Das Wesen und Zweck der Politik. With this work sociology 
attained its majority. Henceforth, all study of human relations must be rated 
as provincial, which calculates problems of life with reference to a less com- 
prehensive scheme of interests than his analysis exhibits. 


As early as 1893** Small had formulated a schedule of human 
interests in six groups:** I, the primary or “Health interest” sub- 
* Publications of the American Economic Association, Third Series, Vol. V, No. 


2, p. 181. 
* The year in which Wesen und Zweck der Politik was published in Leipzig. 


* General Sociology, chap. xiv. 
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divided into three constituent elements: (1) the “Food interest”; 
(2) the “Sex interest”; and (3) the “Work interest”; II, the 
“Wealth interest”’; III, the “Sociability interest”; IV, the “Knowl- 
edge interest’’; V, the “Beauty interest”; and VI, the “Rightness 
interest.” 

The emergence of these interests in society, their conflicts and 
adjustments in the form of group activity, carried on under the 
controlling and mitigating mediation of the state, and the progres- 
sive development of ever greater appreciation of the importance 
and significance of the higher types of interests constitute the so- 
cial process, which is the vital subject matter of all dynamic sociol- 
ogy. Small summarizes his views on these critical matters in the 
following selections which we have taken from the General Sociol- 


In a word, then, the energies that have their basis of action in the human 
animal differentiate into impulses that cause the actions of that animal to radi- 
ate. The individual that comes into being through this differentiation is the 
resultant of the different interests that wrestle with each other in his person- 
ality. The career of that individual, and of all individuals combined, is per- 
sistent struggle, on the one hand, of the interests in the individual, by virtue of 
which he is what he is at any moment, and, on the other hand, of the combina- 
tion of interests in one individual with the combination of interests in all the 


So far as I am able to account for the activities of men, they all run back 
to motives that have their roots in combinations of this health-interest with 
interests that arrange themselves in five other groups. Men have a distinct 
interest in controlling the resources of nature, in asserting their individuality 
among their fellows, in mastering all that can be known, in contemplating what 
seems to them beautiful, and in realizing what seems to them right. I have not 
been able to find any human act which requires, for explanation, any motive 
that cannot be accounted for by specialization and combination of these inter- 
ests. Each of the groups has subdivisions, more or fewer than those of the 
first. All men, however, from the most savage to the most highly civilized, act 
as they do act, first, because of variations in the circumstances of their en- 
vironment, both physical and social; second, because of variations and per- 
mutations of their six elementary interests. ... . 

Without affirming that either conflict or conjunction of interests is the 
essence of the social process, we may say that, in form, the social process is 
incessant reaction of persons prompted by interests that in part conflict with 


* Op. cit., pp. 197-98, 205, 226, 242, 248, 252-53, 363, 472, 551, 619-20. 
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the interests of their fellows, and in part comport with the interests of others. 
The ratio of the conflict and of the harmony is also infinitely variable. The 
kinds of conflict and harmony are likewise variable. In general, conflict is the 
obvious phase of association in earlier stages of the social process, while con- 
junction of interests grows more evident in later stages. . . . . 

We must at the outset disarm the prejudice that States are merely polit- 
ical organizations. That notion is parallel with the economic provincialism just 
noticed. The modern State is both a political organization and an economic 
system, but it is much more. The State is a microcosm of the whole human 
process. The State is the co-operation of the citizens for the furtherance of 
all the interests of which they are conscious. ... . 

Whatever else the State may or may not do, this at least is its constant 
réle, viz.: The State -always brings to bear upon the individuals composing it 
a certain power of constraint to secure from them, in all their struggles with 
each other, the observance of minimum established limits of struggle. This is 
not a hypothetical statement of what the State might, could, would, or should 
do. It is a literal generalization of what every State actually does. It is an 
objective statement of a cardinal fact in the social process. . . . . 

Civic society organized as the State is composed of individual and group 
factors, each of which has in itself certain elements of political independence. 
That is, each has interests seemingly distinct from the interests of the others. 
Each has some degree of impulse to assert these interests in spite of the others. 
Thus the State is a union of disunions, a conciliation of conflicts, a harmony of 
discords. The State is an arrangement of combinations by which mutually re- 
pellent forces are brought into some measure of concurrent action. ... . 

At present we may use the terms “socialization” and “civilization” inter- 
changeably. Each is a phase of the other. We have just seen how struggle— 
i.e., the specialization of interests—unwittingly pays tribute, and becomes vas- 
sal to, socialization. It turns the interests which are antagonists of each other 
into a common social stock, administered by a group composed of all the pre- 
viously conflicting groups. ... . 

Civilization, so far as it is bounded by national limits, consists in enlarge- 
ment of the content of the common spiritual substance, until it approaches 
inclusion of all interests, so far as they depend upon concerted conduct; leav- 
ing scope for independence only in those activities in which free individual 
movement best realizes the common interests... . . 

Our whole life—from our eating and sleeping, to our thinking, and trad- 
ing, and teaching, and playing, and praying, and dying—is a part of the social 
process. In us the process has its lodgment. In.the process we live and move 
and have our being. Instead of not being concerned with it, nothing else is our 
concern, so far as we are citizens of the world. We do not know our personal 
concerns until we see through and through the social process. . . . . 

Human experience composes an associational process. The elements of 
that process are interests lodged in individuals. These interests may be re- 
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duced to least common denominators containing relatively simple essentials, 
but in the conditions of actual life, even at the most primitive stages, the inter- 
ests express themselves in wants capable of infinite variation and combination. 
The individuals thus stimulated seek satisfactions of their wants, and efforts to 
this end bring them into contact with each other. At first these contacts are 
more evidently collisions; interest clashes with interest. The immediate result 
is formation of groups for offensive and defensive purposes. These groups in 
time vary more and more from the primitive animal type. As the variation 
increases, association becomes an accelerated process of differentiation or per- 
mutation of interests within the individuals, of contacts between individuals, 
of conflict and of co-operation among individuals and the groups into which 
they combine. Incidental to this pursuit of purposes, and to the process of 
adjustment between persons which results, individuals enter into certain more 
or less persistent structural relationships with each other, known in general as 
“institutions,” and into certain more or less permanent directions of effort 
which we may call the social functions. These social structures and functions 
are, in the first instance, results of the previous associational process; but they 
no sooner pass out of the fluid state, into a relatively stable condition, than 
they become in turn causes of subsequent stages of the associational process, 
or at least conditions affecting details of the process. There comes a time when 
some of the individuals in association begin to reflect upon the association 
itself in a fragmentary way. They think of their family, their clan, their tribe, 
their nation, as having interests of its own, instead of confining themselves to 
impulsive action stimulated merely by their individual interests. These men 
coin and utter thoughts and feelings and purposes which become current in 
their group. There are thenceforward more or less distinct group-programs, 
co-ordinating the instinctive endeavors of the individuals, and producing a 
certain mass-movement, in addition to the molecular motions, in the associa- 
tional process. That is, the groups, as such, entertain purposes, and combine 
their efforts with some degree of reference to them. With this consummation 
the associational process is in full swing. All that follows is merely differenti- 
ated in detail. Interpretation of specific stages or areas of human experience is 
consequently a matter of qualitative and quantitative analysis of the experi- 
ence in terms of these primary factors. History, or our own current experi- 
ence, records its meaning in the degree in which it discloses the form, the qual- 
ity, the force, and the proportions with which these various powers of the dif- 
ferent elements and conditions of association participate in the given action. 


To Small all knowledge was worth while and significant only 
in so far as it contributed to the betterment of society:** 


The primary and chief function of science is to act as all men’s proxy in 
finding out all that can be known about what sort of a world this is, and what 
we can do in it to make life most worth living. 


™ Meaning of Social Science, p. 260. 
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The only valid guide to social change is that which is to be 
found in the scientific knowledge available in the premises and pre- 
sented by a co-operative group of scientists representing the vari- 
ous fields of knowledge involved in the situation to be diagnosed 


and controlled: ** 

The most reliable criterion of human values which science can propose 
would be the consensus of councils of scientists representing the largest pos- 
sible variety of human interests, and co-operating to reduce their special judg- 
ments to a scale which would render their due to each of the interests in the 
total calculation. 

This declaration of principles, and the program which it implies, would 
not be the abdication of science. It would be science stripped of cant. It 
would be science with its eyes open. It would be science with its decks cleared 
for action! 

From this outlook there is nothing utopian whatsoever in anticipating the 
development of institutes of social science, composed not alone of academic 
men, by any means, but reinforced more and more by scientific men of action 
functioning as councils of elder statesmen, and focusing all the wisdom within 
human reach upon the conduct of men’s affairs. 


Conforming to the above criteria and objectives of useful 
knowledge in general, sociology is of ultimate importance only in 
so far is it furnishes the basis for an intelligent and efficient control 
of the sociai process and a progressive improvement of human cul- 
ture and social institutions:*° 


If sociology is profitless, by all means let it alone. Wisdom is justified of 
her children, but she is always compromised when the unwise claim her mater- 


Sociology has arrived at the outlook that human experience is the evolu- 
tion of purposes in men, and of the action and reaction of men upon one an- 
other in pursuit of these changing purposes within conditions which are set by 
the reactions between men and physical nature. .... 

To do the right thing, except by accident, in any social situation, we must 
rightly think the situation. We must think it not merely in itself, but in all its 
connections. Sociology aims to become the lens through which such insight 
may be possible. There must be credible sociologists in order that there may 
be far-seeing economists and statesmen and moralists, and that each of us may 
be an intelligent specialist at his particular post. 

Small suggests the following constructive and dynamic criteria 
as to the social basis of fundamental ethical judgments: it is the 


* Ibid., pp. 242-43. 
” General Sociology, pp. 728-29; Meaning of Social Science, p. 88. 
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function of the social process to increase the sum total of human 
satisfactions through an ever more perfect realization of vital hu- 
man interests, and the valid criterion of good and bad is as to 
whether any act or policy speeds up or retards the social process:* 

If we are justified in drawing any general conclusions whatever from 
human experience thus far, it is safe to say that the social process tends to put 
an increasing proportion of individuals in possession of all the goods which 
have been discovered by the experience of humanity as a whole, and that all 
social programs should be thought out with a view to promotion of this tend- 


All the systems of ethics, and all the codes of morals, have been men’s 
gropings toward ability to express this basic judgment: That is good, for me 
or for the world around me, which promotes the on-going of the social proc- 
ess. That is bad, for me or for the world around me, which retards the on- 
going of the social process. 


While Small rightly contended that all worth-while sociology 
must directly or indirectly contribute in differing degrees to the up- 
lift of humanity, yet he conceded that not all uplift is sociology: 

It will continue to be our misfortune if we persist in using the word sociol- 
ogy as an omnibus designation for all the different functions which are per- 
formed by the different types of people who in general make desire for human 
improvement the ostensible motive for their efforts. Instead of designating in 
the judgment of scientific men such indiscriminate use of a term confuses and 
compromises everything to which it is applied. When Lester F. Ward was 
spending certain hours of each day contributing to paleo-botany, and certain 
other hours of the same days wrote The Psychic Factors of Civilization, he did 
not ask people to call paleo-botany social psychology nor vice versa. If he had 
he would simply have furnished an extreme illustration of the fallacy of the 
sociologists in trying to make terms for functions coincide with the persons 
functioning. 

In spite, however, of his courageous assertion of the ultimate 
validity of scientific knowledge as the basis for social judgments, 
Small was never quite able to escape from the religious background 
of his career and training. This is well brought out in an eloquent 
paragraph from The Meaning of Social Science:* 


No man has lived his life to the full who is not at last, in one preserve of 
his personality, a mystic. It is a grub’s life not to feel out after the connec- 


™ General Sociology, pp. 522, 676. 
* Open letter to M. M. Willey, September 11, 1924, p. 6. 
* Op. cit., p. 275. 
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tions of what we can know with what we cannot know; after the fulfillment of 
what we have been or might have been in what we may be. From the first to 
last religions have been men’s more or less conscious attempts to give finite 
life its infinite rating. Science can never be an enemy of religion. Stop the 
stress and strain, the rush and roar, the fuss and bluff of modern life long 
enough for the deeply human in us to have its chance, and the more science we 
have the more are we awed and lured by the mystery beyond our ken; the 
more do the unsatisfied longings in us yearn for larger interpretation. 


VI. GENERAL ESTIMATE OF SMALL’S PLACE IN AMERICAN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 


Briefly to summarize the contributions of Small to sociology 
which are embodied in his bocks, we should give first place to his 
work as a historian of sociological thought. Here he has been the 
most voluminous American contributor, and has rendered a real 
service in interpreting the developments of Germanic social science 
in such a fashion as to be of the greatest possible utility to Amer- 
ican readers. This was an achievement of the highest importance, 
and in all probability was one which would not have been per- 
formed at all if Small had not executed it. He was also a tireless 
_ worker in promoting the cause of sociology in of his writings. 
No other American writer devoted as much aftention and energy 
to the program of justifying the existence of sociology as a subject 
of academic and professional standing and importance. He has 
been the leading propagandist of sociology in this country, employ- 
ing the term “propagandist” in its best sense as a form of highly 
animated and enthusiastic education. He was likewise an inde- 
fatigable contributor to the indispensable, if somewhat thankless 
field of delimiting and justifying the province of sociology, and 
stating what he believed to be its objectives. If these last two con- 
tributions are interpreted, as Small himself interpreted them, to 
mean an elucidation of the problems of sociological methodology, 
then he has been our most voluminous contributor to this depart- 
ment of sociological endeavor. 

In connection with the supplementary work of Ratzenhofer, 
he has excelled any other sociologist writing in the English lan- 
guage in the thoroughness of his elaboration of the interest con- 
cept and the group notion as sociological clues and formulas. No 
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other American sociologist has rivaled him in the development of 
the concept of the social process or in his emphasis upon the sig- . 
nificance of this dynamic interpretation. Finally, he has been ex- 
ceeded only by Lester F. Ward in the persistence and ardor of his 
contention that sociology is to be justified, if at all, through its 
potential and ultimate contributions to the triumph of scientifical- 
ly guided social betterment. In other words, he ever insisted that, 
in its fundamental significance, sociology is social ethics. He gave 
to this latter subject a broad foundation which distinguished it 
from its usual interpretation and implication as the rationalized 
pseudo-scientific basis of the operations of the prohibitionist, vice- 
crusader, and smut-censor. He made it a dynamic and comprehen- 
sive avenue to the general elevation of society and the deepening 
and expansion of the meaning and utility of human life and social 
institutions. His writings were an appropriate and genuine out- 
growth of his personality. This high ethical import in his writings 
was consistent with a personal character of real nobility and un- 
usual generosity. 

Significant as are the above contributions of Small to sociology 
through the written word, the writer of this article is thoroughly 
convinced that his permanent influence upon sociology through his 
writings will ultimately prove slight and ephemeral as compared 
with the impress of his personality and his personal activities upon 
the development of the sociological movement. In other words, 
Small was a much more significant figure in the movement and 
campaign to establish sociology as a valid field of academic and 
professional endeavor than he was in sociological literature, magis- 

__ terial though his position may be in this latter regard. 

First and foremost in determining Small’s place in sociology, 
the writer would put his methods, ideals, and influence as a teacher. 
He possessed a singularly gracious personality, combined with an 
impressive dignity which was never forbidding. He at once secured 
the confidence of his students, and his many duties never led him 
into carelessness or neglect with respect to the legitimate needs of 
his classes. He carried a relatively heavy teaching schedule 
throughout all of his teaching career, in spite of the fact that he 
was not only head of the -*sartment of sociology and editor-in- 
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chief of the American Journal of Sociology, but also dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Literature for nearly twenty years, 
having been appointed in 1905. He introduced thousands of stu- 
dents to the sociological idea, and he trained most of the profes- 
sional teachers of sociology who are now expounding the subtle 
secrets of the science between the Alleghenies and the Pacific. Par- 
ticularly significant as an outgrowth of his teaching activities was 
his organization of the Chicago department of sociology, the only 
adequate and well-balanced faculty of sociology which has yet 
graced a graduate school in the United States. Small was a man of 
real tolerance of viewpoint and true catholicity of interests, and 
this led him to build up a sociology department that represented a 
great diversity of points of view and specialized interests. This 
was of particular value to Chicago students, and it also served to 
disseminate through the country a broad conception of the nature 
of sociology and a wide array of facts as embodied in its subject 
matter. This was of immensely greater value than the inculca- 
tion of the essential elements in any single system of sociology, 
however impressive that system might be. The diverse and im- 
portant contributions of the various members of the Chicago 
department were reflected and embodied in the training and equip- 
ment of the many students who ranged themselves under the 
instruction of the Chicago staff, and carried the knowledge thus 
acquired to teaching-posts in all parts of the country. 

Next to his teaching and departmental supervision Small’s 
most important work in promoting sociology lay in his founding 
and editing of the American Journal of Sociology. Established in 
1895, this has been by all odds the most important sociological 
journal in the world during the last twenty-five years. While now 
in part eclipsed by the Journal of Social Forces, it still carries more 
important monographic articles than Social Forces, and must be 
reckoned the more significant of the two in respect to a discussion 
and exposition of theoretical issues in the sociological field. The 
American Journal of Sociology has served as a medium of expres- 
sion for sociologists the world over. Small’s extensive acquaintance 
with European literature and personalities was of vital importance 
here in securing contributions from the leading European sociolo- 
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gists. It also furnished a place where many ambitious young 
sociologists risked their first published ventures in the field. Small 
was never pontifical as an editor, and he encouraged young men to 
publish their materials in his journal if their contributions were 
monographs of merit. It would be an interesting exercise to ascer- 
tain just how many important American sociologists of the younger 
generation first broke ground in a literary way in the American 
Journal, Finally, while in recent years a combination of limita- 
tions of space and a great increase in the rate of publication of 
sociological books have tended to make the reviews in Small’s jour- 
nal very brief and sometimes casual, yet for a generation this peri- 
odical was almost the only place in which American readers could 
acquaint themselves with the progress of sociological literature. 
There cannot be any doubt whatever that Small’s service to the 
development of sociology through his editing of the American 
Journal of Sociology was in itself of greater consequence than all 
of his own books combined. 

In the third place, Small was a leading figure in the growth of 
modern sociology through his work in connection with the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society and its meetings and activities. This so- 
ciety was founded in Baltimore in 1905, and has constituted the 
chief arena for sociological discussion and for the clarification of 
sociological opinion since that time. It has also furnished the nu- 
cleus for the organization of special committees of sociologists for 
the promotion of research and teaching. The papers read at the 
annual meetings have been published with unusual completeness 
in the so-called “Annual Publications” of the Society. They con- 
stitute an admirable source for the history of sociological opinion 
in this country, as well as containing much information upon a 
great variety of technical and special problems. It will scarcely be 
denied by anybody that Small carried more of the burdens asso- 
ciated with the work of the Society than any other three men in 
the organization, and to him also fell, to a large extent, the task of 
editing for publication the papers read at the annual meetings. 
Small was always very active at these annual meetings, promoting 
discussion both in the formal sessions and in informal gatherings. 
He was much more in his element here than in the compilation of 
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learned treatises. Then, his extensive travels and lecturing in this 
country and abroad served to promote the exchange of opinions 
and information betwec. American and European social scientists. 
Likewise, he was the cause of bringing to Chicago and elsewhere 
in this country a number of distinguished European social scien- 
tists who left their impress upon this side of the Atlantic. 

Finally, the writer is going to risk what to many will seem a 
startling, if not absurd contention, namely, that in his written 
works, and even more in his teaching, Small’s most valuable and 
profound doctrinal and methodological contributions were made to 
the fields of economics and political science rather than to sociol- 
ogy. His Adam Smith, his Between Eras, his Cameralists, and 
much of his Origins of Sociology constitute cardinal contributions 
to institutional economics. If he had seen fit to put into print the 
well-organized material from which he gave his famous course on 
the “Conflict of Classes” he would have produced a work which 
would have made him a rival of Veblen as an original and courage- 
ous economist. His course on Karl Marx and his doctrines and 
influence was likewise chiefly an exercise in economic dynamics 
and the history of economic thought. In the field of political sci- 
ence his General Sociology may safely be called the most profound 
book published on the subject in this country between Calhoun’s 
Disquisition of Government and A. F. Bentley’s Process of Gov- 
ernment, the latter of which was based upon the contributions of 
Small and Ratzenhofer.** Throughout most of his teaching career 
he gave a course under various titles which dealt with the sociologi- 
cal basis of the state and civic policy. There is little doubt that a 
half-century hence the historical student of American political the- 
ory will find much more of permanent value in this field in Small’s 
writings than in those of a dozen critical contemporaries who 
were distinguished political scientists of the conventional pattern. 
Small is likely to have a high place in the history of functional po- 

™* The writer obviously refers here to Small’s contribution to the analysis of the 
actual processes of government, and not to his influence upon formal academic po- 
litical science. Here he was far less influential than the professional political scientists 
like Woolsey, Burgess, Willoughby, and Lowell. The writer bases his judgment upon 


the assumption that it will ultimately become evident that the analysis of political 
processes is of greater significance than the definition of political terms. 
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litical science in the United States. In other words, while it was a 
great gain for sociology that Small devoted his professional life 
primarily to this subject, it was a real misfortune to Small that he 
did not occupy himself more specifically with either economics or 
political science. His mind was better adapted for this type of 
analysis than for work in the more highly theoretical field of gen- 
eral sociology. Likewise, he would have been a far better stylist in 
these fields, for in these less theoretical and abstract subjects his 
thinking was much more clear, direct, and precise. In short, his 
work would have been more profound, articulate, and influential. 

Finally, one cannot overlook Small’s contributions to ethics. 
He was truly a pioneer in the foundation of the sociological atti- 
tude toward ethics. He powerfully promoted the movement to take 
the subject out of supernaturalism and metaphysics, as well as to 
remove it from the narrow conception of a rigid guide for an 
archaic view of sexual purity. He worked to identify it instead 
with the effort to promote a broader and more comprehensive view 
of social justice and human happiness. 

As a final estimate of Small’s place in American sociology, the 
present writer would hold that among the first generation of our 
sociologists Small’s place in advancing the subject matter of socicl- 
ogy is second only to that of Ward and Giddings, while in promot- 
ing the professional and academic standing of the subject he was 
without any close rival. 


ALBION WOODBURY SMALL: AN APPRECIATION 


ANNIE MARION MacLEAN 
Pasadena, California 


The flags of the empire that is our minds, and of the democ- 
racy that is our hearts, are at half-mast today because of grief over 
the loss of a profound thinker and a vivid personality. Yet it is not 
the note of sorrow that he would have us stress; he would ask us to 
unfurl the colors of scientific truth, and to emphasize the value of a 
life. He needs no encomiums now to insure his place among the 
great. He made that place for himself, but it gives us who knew 
and admired him while he lived a mournful satisfaction to pay 
tribute to his worth. 

For a long time Dr. Small was to me master, colleague, friend, 
an enriching triple experience which, on account of surging emo- 
tions, I find it difficult to put in words. Perhaps in a composite 
sketch I can best portray the threefold relationship to indicate 
what he meant.to me and to many others. 

As a teacher he impressed his personality on casual students as 
well as upon those who stayed with him through to higher degrees. 
His vigor, humor, trenchant thinking, happy phrase, amazing eru- 
dition placed him at once high above the average. Scorning pre- 
tentions, he always treated the humblest auditor with intellectual 
respect. By giving courteous attention to puny opinions, he fos- 
tered confidence in the timid. While he could flay with vitriolic 
words, he knew how to temper those words with justice. This atti- 
tude bred in the student a devotion to learning and to the person- 
ality who represented it. Research under him became a zestful 
enterprise. It mattered not how far afield our investigations car- 
ried us, his interest followed. “You will have to decide for yourself 
what your special niche will be, but whatever it is, make the work 
worth while,” was his guiding word. The preciousness of decision 
was left with the individual. He gave his students the inspiration 
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of intellectual fires brightly burning. There is no greater scholastic 
heritage than this. No social-science building that will ever be 
erected at the University of Chicago can mean as much to genera- 
tions of students as the unflinching service put into the department 
for so many years by Albion Woodbury Small. 

The particular phase of sociology which Dr. Small chose to de- 
velop was not for the man in the street; his mind penetrated into 
the remotest abstractions, where the less alert felt it a weariness to 
follow, yet with a swift turn he could illumine his discourse with 
illustrations from the everyday affairs of life. Though occupied 
with theories, he was never long removed in thought from the indi- 
viduals and groups whose interactions he studied assiduously. His 
own particular enterprise was in methodology, but he was con- 
cerned with the practical problems of mankind. He had a very 
human way of approach to his subject that arrested the attention 
at once. I remember that the first year I was in his classes he would 
sometimes say, by way of illustration, “My little girl . . . .” The 
next year it was “My daughter, . . . .” a father’s tacit and proud 
recognition of a child’s just claim with passing time to be con- 
sidered in terms of womanhood. Consideration for others was a 
marked characteristic of the man, and probably upon this trait 
rested his success in executive duties. His flair for administrative 
work as college president, dean, and editor did not seem to curtail, 
as it frequently does with men, either his creative thinking or his 
intellectual productivity. Each appeared to supplement the other. 

As students went out from the University to their varied posi- 
tions in life, his encouragement followed them. He always gave 
immediate and generous recognition to the infinitesimal triumphs 
of aspiring but stressful achievement. This was elixir. “I hear you 
have an advance copy of that new book up your sleeve. I can hard- 
ly wait to see it,” said in his hearty tones gave one courage to meet 
even hostile critics. And, “You believe your findings to be cor- 
rect,” would send one off into the happy exhaustion of renewed 
verification. If, as sometimes happens, academic honors came with 
the passing years, his was the first congratulatory voice to be heard 
saying, “Your college never did a nobler deed.” 

Fruitful indeed is the scholar’s life when it touches, as Dr. 
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Small’s did, not only the minds, but the hearts, of his followers. 
Yet he was the last one to admit or desire a personal following. He 
considered us all, regardless of shades of beliefs, seekers together 
after Truth. To co-operate with him even in some of the more ob- 
scure by-paths of the department of which he was the head gave 
opportunity to develop one’s own ideas with the utmost freedom. 
Under such conditions work can never become mechanical. It be- 
comes rather the great adventure of one’s life. He had the same 
liberal attitude toward those who did not work with him. Not long 
ago, in a letter to me, he said, in regard to one of the rebellious 
younger exponents of thought contrary to his own, “He is doing 
valuable work in clearing away some of the débris lying around 
our field. More power to his pen!” 

This is neither the time nor the place to attempt an estimate of 
Dr. Small’s work in his chosen field. That belongs to the future. 
Systems of thought rise and fall in the light of new learning; truth 
and scientific integrity alone prevail. In his earlier years he was 
homesteading on disputed territory, but as long as the land was 
cleared, who held the title was never a matter of moment to him. 
The breaking of soil sometimes fetid with error became an exhil- 
arating task. He had the vision and the courage of a pioneer, and 
influenced sociological thought profoundly. 

To separate and illustrate and emphasize friendship as some- 
thing apart is impossible. In Dr. Small it was the pervasive glow 
that bound people to him; that made him extend a buoying sym- 
pathy to those he knew well when they were overwhelmed by the 
major misfortunes of life; that made him raze the isolating walls 
so often erected around an individual by accident of disabling 
physical disaster which sometimes comes unheralded and with 
peace-destroying force to the strong; that made him respond with 
heartiness to the needs of those he knew. In such ways was his 
friendship manifested. 

Those who were privileged to know him best knew under how 
heavy a physical handicap Dr. Small himself worked for years. 
Several months before his last book came out he wrote me, “It is 
all ready. If I never put pen to paper again, the printer can carry 
it through.” Again, in commenting on an article that pleased him, 
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he wrote, “I keep it near by; it helps me in my own bouts with the 
scheme of things.” It was his high privilege to preserve a vigorous 
mentality in a flickering flame of physical life. This enabled him 
to carry his productive period to the end. He asked nothing more. 
It is something of eternal importance to be for years a torchbearer 
in a world full of error, and to meet the “hazards of destiny” cour- 
ageously. 

My little pen sketch is designed to present a man who as a 
teacher and scholar was encouraging, inspiring, stimulating; as a 
superior departmental officer, the soul of liberality—the one chosen 
to be a co-worker being thereby invested with independence; as a 
friend, loyal, sympathetic, zestful, appreciative, full of remem- 
brance. A complete picture would show, in addition, a father in his 
beautiful family relations, a good citizen, a man among men in 
social life, an understanding student of international problems, a 
participator in varied group contacts, a gentleman richly endowed 
who gave himself lavishly and one whom his community can sur- 
render only in sorrow. 

Now that he has gone, it remains for those upon whom have 
fallen the glory and the burdens of leadership to hold the light aloft 
as he did. For this confers intellectual immortality, finest tribute 
to the deathless labor of a mind. Le roi est mort, vive le roi! 


A LIST OF THE MORE IMPORTANT PUBLISHED 
WRITINGS OF ALBION WOODBURY SMALL’ 


Compiled by 
FLOYD N. HOUSE 
University of Chicago 


I, BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, AND ARTICLES 


The French Revolution. Pamphlet, 1887. Pp. 96. 

The Growth of American Nationality—An Introduction to the 
Constitutional History of the United States. Printed for the 
use of students in Colby University, Waterville, Maine, 1888. 
Pp. 128. 

School and College. A series of editorials in the Waterville Mail, 
1888-89. 

“The Dynamics of Social Progress.” An address. Proceedings of 
the Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction (1889). 

Syllabus: Introduction to the History of European Civilization. 
Colby University, 1889. Pp. 100. 

The Mission of the Denominational College. Inaugural address by 
President Albion W. Small, of Colby University. Delivered 
1889. Printed as a pamphiet by Colby University, 1890. Pp. 
I2. 

Higher Education of Women at Colby (1890). Leaflet. Pp. 6. 

* This list of Professor Small’s published writings is not presented as an exhaus- 
tive one. Ephemeral writings have been omitted, and doubtless a few important 
articles have been missed. The list here published was prepared by the use of the 
following sources: (1) the lists of publications of members of the Faculties of the 
University of Chicago found in the President’s Reports for 1903 (decennial volume; 
lists intended to be complete from the time of the founding of the University) and 
subsequent years; (2) a bibliography of his writings through the year 1915 prepared 
by Professor Small for a bibliography of the Faculties published by the University 
of Chicago in 1916; (3) the indexes of the various volumes of the American Journal 
of Sociology; (4) a collection of Professor Small’s “fugitive publications” brought 
together in part by him shortly before his death, amplified by the writer from his 
general collection of pamphlets and clippings. 
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Outline of a Course in Sociology. Privately printed for the use of 
the class of ’93 in Colby University. Waterville, Maine, 1893. 
Pp. 52. 

Social Service: Syllabus of a Course of Six Lectures. (University 
of Chicago Extension Division, Lecture-Study Department, 
No. 45.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1893. Pp. 19. 

“The College and the University.” Address at the morning exer- 
cises in celebration of Knox College Founder’s Day, February 
15,1894. Published in a pamphlet containing the addresses at 
the celebration, by order of the trustees of Knox College. Pp. 
38-40. 

An Introduction to the Study of Society (in collaboration with 
George E. Vincent). New York: American Book Company, 
1894. Pp. 384. 

“The New Humanity.” (Substance of an address delivered at the 
commencement of Colby University, June 26, 1894.) The 
University Extension World, July, 1894. Pp. 24. 

“The Organic Concept of Society.” Annals of the American Acad- 
emy, V (1895), 740-46. 

“ ‘Social’ versus ‘Societary.’” Jbid., V (1895), 948-53. 

“Methods of Studying Society.” The Chautauquan (April, 1895), 
Pp. 5. 

“The Era of Sociology.” A.J. S.,? I (1895), 1-15. 

“Superiority and Subordination as Subject Matter of Sociology.” 
Translated from the German of Georg Simmel. A. J. S., II 
(1896), 167-89, 392-415. 

“Some Demands of Sociology Upon Pedagogy.” 4./.S., II (1897), 
839-51. (Also in pamphlet form with “The Educational 
Creed,” by John Dewey. New York: E. L. Kellogg and Com- 


pany. Pp. 19-36). 


‘ “The Sociologist’s Point of View.” A.J. S., III (1897), 145-71. 


Some Undeveloped Social Resources in the Christian Revelation. 
An address delivered at the anniversary of Newton Theolog- 
ical Institution, June, 1898. Pamphlet. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1898. Pp. 23. 


? Since so many of Professor Small’s published writings appeared in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology it will be referred to throughout this bibliography as 
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“Present Status of Sociology in Germany.” Translation from the 
German of Thon. A. J. S., II (1897), 567-88, 718-36, 792- 
800. 

“The Persistence of Social Groups.” Translation from the German 
of Georg Simmel. A. J. S., III (1898), 662-98, 825-36; IV 
(1898), 35-50. 

“The Methodology of the Social Problem.” A. J. S., IV (1898), 
113-44, 235-56, 380-04. 

“Academic Freedom—Limits Imposed by Responsibilities.” Are- 
na, XXII (October, 1899), 463-72. 

“A Unit in Sociology.” Annals of the American Academy, IX 
(1899), 81-85. 

“The Scope of Sociology.” A. J. S., V (1900), 506-26, 617-47, 
778-813; VI, 42-66, 177-203, (1901), 487-531; VIII 
(1902), 197-250. 

“The Next Steps in College Development.” Address at educational 
conferences at the Decennial Celebration of the University of 
Chicago. The University Record, VI (1901), 35. 

“The Church and the Social Problem.” The Independent, LIII 
(1901), 537-39. 

Problems of Democracy: Syllabus of a Course of Six Lecture Stud- 
ies. (University of Chicago Extension Division, Lecture- 
Study Department, No. 155.) Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1902. Pp. 20. 

“The Social Mission of College Women.” The Independent, LIV 
(1902), 261-66. 

“The Number of Members as Determining the Sociological Form 
of the Group.” Translated from the German of Georg Sim- 
mel. A. J. S., VIII (1902), 1-46, 158-96. 

“Coeducation at the University of Chicago.” Proceedings of the 
National Education Association (1903), pp. 288-97. 

The Significance of Sociology for Ethics. “University of Chicago 
Decennial Publications, First Series,” IV (1903), 111-49. 

“Immoral Morality.” The Independent, LIV (1903), 710-14. 

“What Is a Sociologist?” A. J. S., VIII (1903), 468-77. 

“Notes on Ward’s Pure Seciology.” A.J. S., TX (1903-4), 404-7, 


567-75, 793-7. 
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“Translation of Simmel’s Sociology of Conflict.” A. J. S., IX 
(1904), 490-525, 672-89, 798-811. 

“The Premises of Practical Sociology.” A.J. S., X (1904), 24-46. 

“The Subject Matter of Sociology.” A. J.S., X (1904), 281-08. 

“Will Germany War with Us?” Collier’s Weekly, December 1o, 
1904. 

General Sociology: An Exposition of the Main Development in 
Sociological Theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1905. Pp. xiv-+739. 

“A Decade of Sociology.” A. J.S., XI (1905), 1-10. 

“Translation of Simmel’s The Sociology of Secrecy and Secret So- 
cieties.”” A. J.S., XI (1906), 441-08. 

“Research Ideals.” The University of Chicago Record, X (1905), 
87. 

“William Rainey Harper as University President.” Biblical World, 
XXVII (1906), 216-19). 

“William Rainey Harper: The Man.” The University of Chicago 
Record, XI (1906), 65. 

“The Social Value of the Academic Career.” The University of 
Chicago Record, XI (1906), 21-31. 

“The Relation between Sociology and Other Sciences.” A. J. S., 
XII (1906), 11-31. 

Adam Smith and Modern Sociology: A Study in the Methodology 
of the Social Sciences. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1907. Pp. 250. 

“The American Sociological Society.” A. J. S., XII (1907), 579- 
87. 

“Points of Agreement among Sociologists.” A.J. S., XII (1907), 
633-49. 

“Sociology.” Article in Nelson’s Cyclopedia, 1907. 

“Are the Social Sciences Answerable to Common Principles of 
Method?” A. J. S., XIII (1907), 1-19, 200-223, 392-401. 

“Ratzenhofer’s Sociology.” A.J. S., XIII (1908), 433-38. 

“The Doctor’s Dissertation.” Proceedings of Ninth Annual Con- 
ference, Association of American Universities (1908), 41-73. 

“The Meaning of Sociology.” A.J. S., XVI (1908), 1-14. 
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“Is the Family on Trial?” A.J. S., XIV (1909), 806-10. 

The Cameralists: The Pioneers of German Social Polity. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1910. Pp. 307. 

Abraham Lincoln: The Prophet of Democracy. Pamphlet. Louis- 
ville, Kentucky: Temple Adath Israel, 1909. 

“The Vindication of Sociology.” A.J. S., XV (1909), I-15. 

“The Sociological Stage in the Evolution of the Social Sciences.” 
A.J.S., XV (1910), 681-97. 

The Meaning of Social Science. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1910. Pp. 307. 

“Translation of Simmel’s How is Society Possible?” A.J.S., XVI 
(1910), 372-01. 

“The ‘Social Forces’ Error.” A.J.S., XVI (1911), 639-41. 

“Socialism in the Light of Science.” A.J.S., XVII (1912), 804-10. 

“William Rainey Harper.” Address at the dedication of the Har- 
per Memorial Library. The University of Chicago Magazine, 
LV (1912), 311-12. 

“General Sociology.” A. J.S., XVIII (1912), 200-214. 

Between Eras: From Capitalism to Democracy. Kansas City, 
Missouri: The Intercollegiate Press, 1913. Pp. xv-+431. 
“The Present Outlook for Social Science.” Presidential address 
delivered in outline before the American Sociological Society, 

December, 1912. A. J. S., XVIII (1913), 433-69. 

“Ts It Possible for American Sociologists to Agree upon a Con- 

structive Program?” Proceedings of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society, Proceedings of the December, 1913, Meeting, VIII 
(1914), 159-62. 

“Lester F. Ward.” A.J. S., XIX (1913), 75-78. 

“A Vision of Social Efficiency.” Presidential address before the 
American Sociological Society, December, 1913. A.J.S., XIX 
(1914), 433-45. 

“Shall Social Science be Sterilized?” A.J.S., XTX (1914), 651-53. 

“The ‘Social Concept’ Bugbear.” A. J. S., XIX (1914), 653-56. 

“The Ford Motor Compaiy Incident.” A.J.S., XTX (1914), 656- 
58. 

“The Social Gradations of Capital.” A.J.S., XIX (1914), 721-52. 
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“The Evolution of a Social Standard.” A.J.S., XX (1914), 10—17. 

“Germany and American Opinion.” Sociological Review, VIII 
(1915), 106-11. 

“What Is Americanism?” A symposium edited by Albion W. Small, 
with summaries by the editor. A. J. S., XX (1915), 433-86, 
613-28. 

“The Bonds of Nationality.” A. J.S., XX (1915), 629-83. 
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THE ROOTS OF SOCIAL KNOWLEDGE’ 


CHARLES HORTON COOLEY 
University of Michigan 


ABSTRACT 


Approaching the study of knowledge from the standpoint of its evolutionary 
genesis we find that there are two distinct sorts, which may be called spatial and 
social. The former, based on sense perceptions, gives rise to exact or mensurative 
science. The latter, based on the “mental-social complex,” gives rise to a sort of 
knowledge essentially sympathetic or dramatic which is lacking in that exact agree- 
ment upon elementary perceptions which is necessary to true mensuration. However, 
owing to the essential likeness of mental-social complexes, a working agreement is 
possible and the accumulation of social knowledge goes on. 

The external or behavioristic study of human life should not be disjoined from 
its natural union with the sympathetic observation of consciousness. Statistics is a 
method of manipulation, not of perception. 

Interpretation and prevision, in sociology as in other sciences, is a work of the 
constructive imagination. 


If we are to gain a large view of knowledge we should, it seems 
to me, consider it genetically by tracing it to its sources in human 
nature and human history. Knowledge is, after all, a phase of 
higher organic evolution, and has apparently been developed for 
the sake of its function in giving us adjustment to, and power over, 
the conditions under which we live. If these conditions present any 
fundamental division in kind we should expect that the capacities 
of the human mind and the knowledge based upon these capacities 
would show a corresponding division. 

In fact, the conditions with which the mind has to deal, and has 
had to deal ever since life began to be human, divide themselves 
rather sharply into two kinds: the material, on the one hand, and 
the human or social, on the other. We have always needed to un- 
derstand both things and persons, and the most primitive savage, 
though he may occasionally confuse them, is quite aware that they 
are different and must be understood in different ways. 

This division lies as deep as anything in our experience, and it 
corresponds to a like division in our mental apparatus. For the 

? Presidential address read before the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and 
Letters, March 31, 1926. 
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external contacts we have our various senses, and also, in recent 
times, the extension and refinement of these through aptly named 
“instruments of precision” which have made the exact sciences pos- 
sible. For the internal contacts we have a vast and obscure outfit 
of human susceptibilities, known as instincts, sentiments, emotions, 
drives, and the like, quite as firmly grounded in the evolutionary 
process as the senses, capable of extension and refinement in ways 
of their own, and giving rise to a kind of knowledge that we recog- 
nize as peculiarly human and social. 

You will say, perhaps, that all knowledge, whether of things or 
of men, comes to us by the aid of the senses, and that the division I 
assert is therefore imaginary. It is true that all knowledge calls for 
sense activity of some sort or degree, but the function of this activ- 
ity in material or spatial knowledge, on the one hand, and in human 
or social knowledge, on the other, is quite different. In dealing with 
things sensation is the main source of the raw material which the 
mind works up into knowledge; in dealing with men it serves 
chiefly as a means of communication, as an inlet for symbols which 
awaken a complex inner life not primarily sensuous at all. In the 
one case it is our principal instrument; in the other only ancillary. 
When I meet a stranger and judge by his face, bearing, and voice 
that he is a kindly and cultured man, and by his words perceive, 
in a measure, the working of his mind, the sensuous images are like 
the starting mechanism of an automobile; they set at work proc- 
esses more complicated and potent than themselves, of which, 
mainly, the resulting knowledge consists. 

For our present purpose we may, then, distinguish two sorts of 
knowledge: one, the development of sense contacts into knowl- 
edge of things, including its refinement into mensurative science. 
This I call spatial or material knowledge. The second is developed 
from contact with the minds of other men, through communication, 
which sets going a process of thought and sentiment similar to 
theirs and enables us to understand them by sharing their states of 
mind. This I call personal or social knowledge. It might also be 
described as sympathetic, or, in its more active forms, as dramatic, 
since it is apt to consist of a visualization of behavior accompanied 
by imagination of corresponding mental processes. 
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There is nothing mysterious or unfamiliar about social knowl- 
edge, except as we may be unaccustomed to recognize and think 
about it. It is quite as early to appear in the child and in the race as 
is material knowledge, quite as useful in the everyday affairs of life, 
and quite as universally accepted as real by common sense. If there 
are men of science who do not see that it is something distinct in 
kind, but are inclined to regard it as spatial knowledge in an im- 
perfect state, destined in time to be perfected by more delicate 
measurements, this is doubtless because they approach the matter 
with the a priori conceptions appropriate to physical research. 
In relation to social phenomena the merely spatial conception of 
knowledge indicates an abstract way of thinking that does not en- 
visage the facts. It is not, in this field, in accord with common sense. 
All of us know that the essential things in our relation to other men 
are not subject to numerical measurement. 

I trust it will not be supposed that I am advocating any meta- 
physical dualism between mind and matter. It is not necessary, for 
my present purpose, to take a side on that question, but I have my- 
self no doubt that all the phenomena connected with social knowl- 
edge, including introspection, have physical concomitants in the 
brain and nervous system. In theory these physical facts are capa- 
ble of physical measurement, but when we consider their minute- 
ness and inaccessibility, the likelihood of their being measured in a 
spatial sense seems quite remote. We must get at them, in practice, 
through consciousness and through overt behavior. 

Spatial knowledge, we know, has been extended and refined by 
processes of measurement, calculation, and inference, and has given 
rise to exact science. It is generally agreed that knowledge of this 
sort is verifiable and cumulative, making possible that ever growing 
structure of ascertained fact which is among the proudest of human 
achievements. It may be worth while to consider for a moment to 
what this peculiarly verifiable character is owing. 

It is owing, I take it, to the fact that this sort of knowledge con- 
sists essentially in the measurement of one material thing in terms 
of another, man, with his senses and his reason, serving only as a 
mediator between them. If, then, a group of investigators can agree 
upon a technique of measurement they may go ahead, achieving re- 
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sults and passing them on from man to man and from generation to 
generation, without concerning themselves with the vagaries of hu- 
man nature and social life. This technical agreement is found pos- 
sible, and the accumulation of knowledge goes on. But we must, of 
course, discriminate between the immediate results of measurement 
and the body of hypothesis and theory which is constantly arising 
out of them. Science gives us fact out of which the intellect endeav- 
ors to build truth. And what we judge to be true, even in the spatial 
sciences, is largely a social matter dependent upon the general 
movement of thought. A group of scientific men, familiar with pre- 
vious investigation in a given field and armed with a sound tech- 
nique, is the best instrument we have for the pursuit of truth, and 
is one of the most remarkable products of our social system; yet it 
is, of course, far from infallible. All groups have a body of beliefs 
which are taken for granted merely because no one disputes them, 
and which often turn out to be illusions. Assent is induced by con- 
forming influences not wholly different from those operating in re- 
ligion or politics. In short, no group is a trustworthy critic of its 
own conclusions, and only the test of time and of exacting criticism 
from wholly different points of view can determine the value of its 
contribution. There have been many groups, made up of very in- 
telligent men working devotedly and in full assurance of being on 
the right track, who are now seen to have been astray. And although 
scientific methods are no doubt improved, it would be fatuous to 
suppose that they are a guaranty against group error. Some of the 
teachings of science are permanent truth, but only time reveals 
which they are. 

The practical success of spatial science in enabling us to pre- 
dict, and even to control, the behavior of the material world about 
us has given it vast prestige and brought about a feeling that the 
more all our mental processes are like it the more perfect they will 
become. A conception of what social science ought to be has ac- 
cordingly grown up and gained wide vogue which is based rather 
upon analogy than upon scrutiny of the conditions with which we 
have to deal. Let us return, then, to the sources of our knowledge 
of mankind, and consider for a moment the development of this sort 
of knowledge in a child. He comes into the human world already 
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provided with a vast complex of innate capacity for life peculiar to 
the human race and embracing in its potential content those proc- 
esses of social emotion, sentiment, and intelligence in which men 
find their chief interests and motives. All this is an outcome of evo- 
lution, highly practical, the very stuff that has made man the most 
puissant of animals, and it has, no doubt, the same physical reality 
as any other nervous or mental processes. Regarding the exact con- 
tent of this inborn raw material of personal and social life there has 
been much discussion, into which, fortunately, we need not enter. 
Some say that it includes quite definitely organized mechanisms, 
similar to the instincts of the lower animals; others, that the inborn 
mechanisms of man are small and indeterminate, taking on organi- 
zation only under the stimulus of a particular kind of life. However 
this may be, no one can doubt that we are born with an inchoate 
world of mental capacity, existing physically as a mass of brain and 
nerve complexes, which requires as the main condition of its growth 
an interchange of stimulation with similar complexes existing in 
other personal organisms. 

The process by which a distinctively human or social mind and 
a corresponding type of knowledge grows up within us was first 
expounded at some length in 1895 by James Mark Baldwin, who 
called it ‘‘the dialectic of personal growth.” It resembles a game of 
tennis in that no one can play it alone; you must have another on 
the opposite side of the net to return the ball. From earliest infancy 
our life is passed in eager response to incitements that reach us 
through the expressive behavior of other people, through facial ex- 
pression, gesture, spoken words, writing, printing, painting, sculp- 
ture, the symbols of science, and the mechanic arts. Every response 
we make is a step in our education, teaching us to act, to think, and 
to feel a little more humanly. Our brain and nerve complexes de- 
velop in the sense of our social surroundings. And at the same time 
our consciousness takes account of this inward experience and pro- 
ceeds to ascribe it to other people in similar conditions. Thus by a 
single process we increase our understanding of persons, of society, 
and of ourselves. When you play golf you not only acquire spatial 
knowledge in the shape of a certain muscular skill, but also social 
knowledge through learning the pride one feels when he makes a 
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long drive, or the humiliation when he tops the ball and gets into 
the creek. As you see another man do these things you repeat, sym- 
pathetically, your own inner response on former occasions and 
ascribe it to him. A new reach of human experience is opened to 
you and you enlarge your understanding of men. And you extend 
your knowledge of domestic life, of letters, arts, and sciences in 
much the same way. Consider scientific work in the laboratory and 
in the field. Does it give only material knowledge of the behavior 
of things in test tubes, of the look and feel of strata, of the habits of 
fishes, or does it also teach you to understand chemists, geologists, 
and zodlogists as men, to participate in a phase of human life, share 
its ideals, and learn its social methods? And is not the latter knowl- 
edge quite as important to the man of science as the former? Able 
men in every field excel, as a rule, in human as well as technical 
knowledge, because both are the fruit of a richly developed mind, 
and both must also be cultivated as instruments of success. 

If the distinctive trait of spatial knowledge is that it is mensu- 
rative, that of social knowledge is, perhaps, that it is dramatic. As 
the former may be resolved into distinctions among our sensations, 
and hence among the material objects that condition those sensa- 
tions, so the latter is based ultimately on perceptions of the inter- 
communicating behavior of men, and experience of the processes 
of mind that go with it. What you know about a man consists, in 
part, of flashes of vision as to what he would do in particular situa- 
tions, how he would look, speak and move; it is by such flashes that 
you judge whether he is brave or a coward, hasty or deliberate, 
honest or false, kind or cruel, and so on. It also consists of inner 
sentiments which you yourself feel in some degree when you think 
of him in these situations, ascribing them to him. It is these lat- 
ter sympathetic elements which make the difference between our 
knowledge of a man and our knowledge of a horse or a dog. The 
latter is almost wholly external or behavioristic, although those 
who associate intimately with them may acquire some measure of 
true sympathy. We know animals mostly as a peculiarly lively kind 
of thing. On the other hand, although our knowledge of people is 
likewise behavioristic, it has no penetration, no distinctively human 
insight, unless it is sympathetic also. 
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There is, no doubt, a way of knowing people with whom we do 
not sympathize which is essentially external or animal in character. 
An example of this is the practical but wholly behavioristic knowl- 
edge that men of much sexual experience sometimes have of wo- 
men, or women of men—something that involves no true participa- 
tion in thought and feeling. The more behavior in the other sex is 
instinctively sexual, the more our understanding of it is apt to be 
external rather than sympathetic. Or, to put it rather coarsely, a 
man sometimes understands a woman as he does a horse; not by 
sharing her psychic processes, but by watching what she does. 
There is, in fact, a complete series in our knowledge of persons, 
from the purely external, like our knowledge of babies, of idiots, of 
the wildly insane, up through all grades to the completely internal 
or sympathetic, as when, in reading a meditative writer like Mar- 
cus Aurelius, we know his consciousness and nothing else. For the 
most part, however, human knowledge is both behavioristic and 
sympathetic: the perception or imagination of the external trait is 
accompanied by sympathy with the feeling, sentiment, or idea that 
goes with it. 

This is also the process by which we come to understand the 
meaning of a word, and through such understanding make our- 
selves at home in that vast realm of meanings to which words are 
the key. We may know words as mere behavior, as when a man 
speaks to us in a strange tongue, but in that case they do not admit 
us to the realm of meanings. To have human value the word and 
the inner experience that interprets it must go together. 

In short, we learn to know human life outwardly and inwardly 
at the same time and by a single process continuous from infancy. 

Adopting a convenient and popular term, I will call the indi- 
vidual human mind, including all these socially developed senti- 
ments and understandings, the mental-social complex. I hope by 
the use of this colorless expression to escape from the traditional 
implications that obscure such terms as mind, consciousness, spirit, 
and soul.? About this, whatever we call it, the question of the na- 

?In a similar way the “group mind,” that is, a collective view of individual 
complexes communicating with, and influencing, one another, might be called the 
social-mental complex. 
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ture and possibilities of social knowledge centers. It is our supreme 
gift; but for that very reason, because all the deep things of life 
are in it, it is the part of us about which we know least, and is least 
amenable to precise treatment. Can it be made available for sci- 
ence, or shall we try in some way to dodge it, or cancel it out, as the 
physical scientist does when he requires that the ideas about nature 
which come from it shall be verified by nature herself through 
physical measurement? The trouble with any such plan would 
seem to be that in human life the mental-social complex is nature. 
It is the very heart of what we seek to describe and make intelligi- 
ble. It cannot be dodged without dodging life itself. 

Suppose, for example, you secure, by a series of mental tests, 
detailed knowledge of what a certain person does in various situa- 
tions. This may be of great value; I expect important results from 
such studies; but after all they cannot enable you to know the per- 
son as a living whole. The social man is something more than the 
sum of standardized acts, no matter how many or how well chosen. 
You can grasp him only by the understanding and synthetic power 
of your own mental complex, without which any knowledge you 
may gain from behavior tests must remain superficial and unintel- 
ligent. Is it not a somewhat equivocal use of terms when we talk 
of measuring intelligence or personality? What we measure is the 
performance of standardized operations. To pass from these to the 
organic whole of intelligence or personality is always a difficult and 
fallible work of the constructive imagination. 

Many people, agreeing perhaps with what I have said about 
the ultimate difference in kind between spatial and social knowl- 
edge, will hold that just because of this difference anything like 
social science is impossible. While spatial knowledge is precise and 
communicable, and hence cumulative, the dramatic and intuitive 
perceptions that underlie social knowledge are so individual, so 
subjective, that we cannot expect that men will be able to agree 
upon them or to build them up into an increasing structure of as- 
certained truth. 

This is, in fact, a formidable difficulty which enthusiasts for 
exact social science are apt to ignore. I may say at once that I do 
not look for any rapid growth of science that is profound, as re- 
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gards its penetration into human life, and at the same time exact 
and indisputable. There is a difference in kind here which it would 
be fatuous to overlook. 

Regarding subjectivity, I may say that all knowledge is sub- 
jective in one sense: in the sense, namely, that it is mental, not the 
external thing, but a construct of the mind. Even the simplest per- 
ceptions of form or extent, much more the exact perceptions of 
science, far from being mere physical data, are the outcome of an 
extended process of education, interpretation, and social evolution. 
Your so-called physical sciences are, after all, part of the social 
heritage and creatures of the mental-social complex. In so far, 
then, spatial knowledge and social knowledge are on the same foot- 


ing. 

The question of more or less subjectivity, as among different 
kinds of knowledge, I take to be one of more or less agreement in 
the elementary perceptions. If the phenomena can be observed and 
described in such a way as to command the assent of all intelligent 
men, without regard to theory or to bias of any sort, then the fac- 
tual basis of knowledge acquires that independence of particular 
minds which we call objectivity. A yardstick is objective because 
it provides an undisputed method of reaching agreement as to cer- 
tain spatial relations. Professor Einstein has shown, I believe, that 
this objectivity is not absolute, but it suffices for most purposes of 
spatial science. Strictly speaking, there are no yardsticks in social 
knowledge, no elementary perceptions of distinctively social facts 
that are so alike in all men, and can be so precisely communicated, 
that they supply an unquestionable means of description and meas- 
urement. I say distinctively social facts, because there are many 
facts commonly regarded as social which are also material events, 
like marriages, and as such can be precisely observed and enumer- 
ated. But the distinctively social phenomena connected with mar- 
riage are inward and mental, such as the affection and desire of the 
parties, pecuniary considerations, their plans for setting up a 
household, and so on. These also can be known and communicated, 
but not with such precise agreement among observers as to make 
decisive measurement possible. 

You may say that while it is true that the mental-social phe- 
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nomena cannot be observed directly with much precision, they 
express themselves in behavior, which is tangible and which we 
may hope eventually to record and measure with great exactness. 
Even our inmost thoughts and feelings take form in the symbols of 
communication, in gesture, voice, words, and the written symbols 
which are preserved unchanged for ages. All this is true and much 
to the point: I am a behaviorist as far as I think I can be without 
being a fanatic. But we must not forget, as behaviorists sometimes 
appear to do, that the symbol is nothing in itself, but only a con- 
venient means of developing, imparting, and recording a meaning, 
and that meanings are a product of the mental-social complex and 
known to us only through consciousness. Reliance upon symbols, 
therefore, in no way releases us from the difficulty arising from the 
unmeasurable nature of our elementary social perceptions. We 
can record behavior and handle the record by statistics, but I see 
no way of avoiding the ultimate question, What does it mean? 

And how about introspection? Does not the kind of perception 
which I inculcate involve this disreputable practice, and if so, is it 
not thereby hopelessly vitiated? 

The word “introspection,” as commonly used, suggests a phi- 
losopher exploring his inner consciousness in more or less complete 
abstraction from the ordinary functions of life. While this method 
may have its uses it is thought to have been more relied upon in 
the past than it deserves. Let us observe men under more normal 
conditions, and preferably, it is urged, through their actions rather 
than through their supposed thoughts. 

But just what, after all, is introspection? It is not merely the 
philosophic introversion I have indicated, but takes various forms, 
some of which, in everyday use by all of us, are indispensable to 
any real knowledge of the minds of other men. 

That whole process of the social growth of the mind which I 
have mentioned involves elements introspective in character. We 
come to know about other people and about ourselves by watching 
not only the interplay of action, but also that of thought and feel- 
ing. As we perceive and remember sensuous images of gesture, 
voice, and facial expression, so, at the same time, we record the 
movements of thought and feeling in our consciousness, ascribe 
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similar movements to others, and so gain an insight into their 
minds. We are not, for the most part, reflectively aware of this, 
but we do it and the result is social knowledge. This process is 
stimulated and organized by language and—indirectly, through 
language—by the social heritage from the past. Under the leading 
of words we interpret our observation, both external and intro- 
spective, according to patterns that have been found helpful by 
our predecessors. When we have come to use understandingly 
such words as “kindly,” “resolute,” “proud,” “humble,” “angry,” 
“fearful,” “lonesome,” “sad,” and the like, words recalling motions 
of the mind as well as of the body, it shows that we have not only 
kept a record of our inner life, but have worked up the data into 
definite conceptions which we can pass on to others by aid of the 
common symbol. 

Much of our social knowledge, especially that acquired from 
reading, involves a process more consciously introspective. One 
can hardly read a play or a novel intelligently, I should say, with- 
out recalling ideas and emotions from his own past for comparison 
with those of the people described. The hero, as we conceive him, 
is fashioned out of material from our own lives. Is it not rather 
absurd for scientific men to repudiate introspection? Does anyone 
prepare a scientific report or article without first turning an inward 
eye upon the contents of his mind in order to see what he has to 
offer and how he can arrange and present it? In short, introspec- 
tion, however abused by philosophers, is a normal and common 
process, without which we could know very little about life. 

Introspection, if critical, is more objective than the usual prac- 
tice of floating upon social currents without attempting to become 
aware of them. How can you be objective with regard to your 
motives unless you hold them off and look at them? I have in mind 
a recent book, a good book, too, in which the writer, who depre- 
cates introspection, advances a series of opinions on social ques- 
tions of the day so obviously those of his race, country, and social 
class that one can only smile at his naiveté. Surely a little intro- 
spection would not be out of place here: one’s subjectivity needs 
to be understood, if only to avoid it. 

It seems, then, that outside and inside in human life, conscious- 
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ness and behavior, mutually complement and explain each other, 
and that the study of external behavior as a thing by itself must, 
in the human field, be as barren as mere introspection, and for 
much the same reason, namely, that it isolates one aspect of a nat- 
ural process from another. Nature has joined these things together, 
and I do not think that we gain anything by putting them asunder. 
Records of behavior without introspective interpretation are like a 
library of books in a strange tongue. They came from minds, and 
mean nothing until they find their goal in other minds. 

However, I see no reason for quarreling with those extreme 
behaviorists who hold that we should observe men merely from the 
outside, as we do other animals. Let them work on this theory, if 
they find it helpful, and show what they can do. Even if it is wrong 
it may give rise to a valuable technique, as wrong theories have 
done in the past. It is fair to judge behaviorists by their behavior. 
I suspect that they will be found in practice to make use of intro- 
spection when they need it, much like the rest of us.* 

At the opposite pole, it would seem, from behaviorism we have 
the method, or rather various methods, of mental analysis through 
the probing of consciousness and memory. These all rest in great 
part upon sympathetic introspection, or the understanding of an- 
other’s consciousness by the aid of your own, and give full play to 
the mental-social complex. They may be used in sociology as well 
as in psychiatry, and, in fact, do not differ in principle from the 
personal interviews widely employed in the study of social situa- 
tions. Indeed, I take it that the psychoanalytic psychology owes its 
vogue to its boldness in disregarding the rather narrowly spatial 
methods within which laboratory psychologists were confining 
themselves, and venturing, by the light of clinical interviews and 
introspective interpretation, to explore the weird caverns of the 
human mind. Men saw that the sequent revelations resembled 
what they knew of their own egos. The method is quite separable 

*I need hardly say that the scientific study of behavior has no necessary con- 
nection with the group of men who call themselves “behaviorists.” Their extreme 
doctrine of the rejection of consciousness is best understood as a reaction against a 
former extreme, in psychology, of rely introspective study. Social studies have 
always been mainly behavioristic. 
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from the extravagant theories associated with it and will no doubt 
be largely used. 

I have conceded that social observation is, on the whole, less 
precise and verifiable, and hence less surely cumulative, than spa- 
tial observation, not only because the conditions can seldom be re- 
produced by experiment, but because the perceptions themselves 
are less alike in different persons, and so less easy to agree upon. 
Experience shows, however, that these difficulties are by no means 
sufficient to prevent objective and co-operative study of social 
phenomena, and a cumulation of knowledge which, though not so 
tangible as in experimental science, is capable in time of yielding 
vast results. 

The basis of common social perceptions, and hence of cumu- 
lation, is in the general similarity of mental-social complexes 
throughout the human race, and the much closer similarity among 
those formed by a common language and culture. We become 
aware of this similarity by watching the behavior of other men, 
including their language, and finding that this behavior can be 
interpreted successfully by ascribing to them thoughts and senti- 
ments similar to our own. The idea that they are like us is practi- 
cally true; it works. It was generated in the experience of our ear- 
liest childhood, and we have gone upon it all our lives. This funda- 
mental agreement upon meanings can be made more precise by the 
careful use of language and other communicative signs, something 
as sense-perceptions are refined by the use of instruments of pre- 
cision (though probably to nothing like the same degree), and thus 
allows a transmission and cumulation exact enough for practical 
use. 

All history, all news, all social investigation, is a record of what 
men did—of such visible acts as are thought to be significant, and 
also of their symbolic acts, their speech, and their works of art 
But what makes the record interesting is that through our likeness 
to them it becomes also a record of what they were, of their mean- 
ings, of their inner life, the semblance of which is awakened in us 
by the acts recorded. 

I open Herodotus at random and find an account of how the 
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Carthaginians, having captured many Phoceans from disabled 
ships, landed them and stoned them to death. But after this the 
sheep, oxen, or men who passed the spot were stricken with palsy. 
So they consulted the Delphic Oracle, who required them to insti- 
tute a custom of honoring the dead Phoceans with funeral rites. 
Here is a record of behavior which we interpret by sympathy. We 
feel the cruelty of the Carthaginians, their wonder and alarm at the 
strange conduct of the stricken men and animals, their anxious re- 
sort to Delphi, their awed obedience to the oracle. Of the grounds 
for criticizing this narrative from the standpoint of a wider study 
of human ideas and human behavior I need not now speak. Like 
all social observation that comes down from the past, it must be 
interpreted in view of the difference in mental complexes between 
the men who made the records and us who read them. We must, as 
we say, get their background and point of view. But men are, after 
all, so much alike that an imagination trained by comparative 
study can usually make out fairly well what the records mean. 
The true reason why we must, in sociology, rely mainly upon con- 
temporary rather than historical facts is the inadequacy of the 
record. History does not tell what we want to know, and we must 
look in the world about us for answers to questions which the men 
of old never thought of putting. 

At any rate we actually have accumulations of social knowl- 
edge. Aristotle and many other early writers collected facts which 
are still held to be trustworthy, and interpreted them by general- 
izations which still command respect. In modern times the process 
has gone on developing in volume, diversity, and precision, and has 
given rise to technical groups of specially trained men. We have 
many kinds of history, we have social anthropology, political sci- 
ence, law, economics, sociology, comparative religion, comparative 
literature and art, and other departments, each with its own ar- 
chives of recorded fact. 

Indeed, as regards cumulation the study of mankind has a 
great advantage in that its subject matter is uniquely self-record- 
ing. Even the records of geology and paleontology do not compare 
in richness with those that man hands down about himself through 
language and the several arts. And the more he approaches and 
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enters a civilized state, the more extensive these records become. 
The dinosaur may leave his skeleton and even his (or her) eggs, 
but man deposits a fossil mind. We know infinitely more about him 
than we do about any other animal, and the difficulty of accumu- 
lating knowledge, so far as primary facts are concerned, is quite 
imaginary. Dispute, as in other fields, is mainly about interpreta- 
tion. The selection and explanation of facts has heretofore proved 
provisional; it has to be done over again with every change in the 
general current of thought. But is not this true of all science? At 
this moment the whole theoretical trunk of physics has been torn 
up by the roots and seems likely to be thrown upon the rubbish pile. 
A lasting structure of knowledge is hardly to be expected, except as 
regards the primary facts and their simpler relations, and this 
much we may expect in social science as well as in spatial. 

It is high time that I referred to that body of knowledge and 
practice known as statistics. Statistics is an exact method, and it 
is enabled to be such precisely because it is not in itself social but 
mathematical. It does not directly perceive social facts, or any 
other kind of facts, but it takes standard units of some sort, which 
may be perceived social facts, and compiles, arranges, manipulates, 
and presents them in a way intended to make them yield illumina- 
tion. The statistician operates between the primary observer, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the theorist who demands light on 
certain hypotheses. Perhaps I may without offense liken him to a 
cook, who neither supplies the food nor consumes it, but is a spe- 
cialist upon the intervening processes. 

Evidently it would not be good sense to assume any antago- 
nism between the exact methods of statistics and the more fallible 
procedure of sympathetic observation and interpretation. They 
are complementary and do not or should not overlap. The only 
opposition likely to arise is one due to the bias of the practitioner. 
A statistician, if he lacks breadth of mind, is apt to be so fond of 
his exact processes that he avoids and depreciates anything else, 
while the sympathetic observer is apt to be impatient of statistics. 
This difference of tastes would not do much harm if the functions 
were kept separate, but when a man who is fit for only one assumes 
both the result is unfortunate. Much statistical work, especially 
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that based upon questionnaires or interviews, is vitiated by a lack 
of dramatic insight into the states of mind of the people who supply 
the information. A questionnaire is an instrument of social percep- 
tion, and if its use is to have any scientific character, the first duty 
of the user is to dramatize the play of thought and feeling that 
takes place between the person that puts the question and the per- 
son that answers it. What was the actual state of mind of the lat- 
ter, and what the human significance of his reply? Not every in- 
vestigator has the insight and the conscience to perceive and report 
this real fact, commonly so different from the apparent fact, upon 
which the value of his work depends. 

And so with the questions or problems used in mental tests. 
If they aim only to test the power to perform standardized opera- 
tions they are objective, but, socially speaking, superficial; if they 
go beyond this and attempt to discover social or moral attitudes 
they are subjective, and of ao value for science without sympa- 
thetic interpretation. 

It is not the case that social science is becoming exact through 
the substitution of statistics for social sympathy and imagination. 
What is taking place is, rather, that the use of sympathy and imag- 
ination is becoming more competent, while statistics is being sub- 
stituted for guesswork in the manipulation of data. 

Another impression which I take to be erroneous is that statis- 
tics is revealing uniformities or regularities in social phenomena 
which indicate that these phenomena may in time prove to be sub- 
ject to exact prediction in quite the same way as those of physics. 
It is true that statistics is revealing sequence, order, and a remark- 
able degree of predictability in certain social processes. By analy- 
sis of what has taken place during the past ten years, especially in 
the economic field, where the facts are largely material, it may be 
possible to forecast what will take place in the next five; and no 
one can say how far we may go in this direction. The whole basis 
of this, however, seems to be the prevalence of inertia and the rar- 
ity and slowness of the more originative processes. The greater 
part of human phenomena are so far routinized as to be more or 
less subject to calculation. Wherever men, under the impetus of 
habit and suggestion, are moving ahead in a mechanical manner, 
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or where their intelligence is merely repeating what is essentially 
an old synthesis of motives—as, for example, in deciding whether 
to marry or not—exact methods are in place. The complex of 
human events can, to a great extent, be resolved into currents of 
tendency moving on definite lines at ascertainable speeds. If we 
can measure these lines and speeds it may be possible to predict 
their combined operation, much as the motion of a comet is pre- 
dicted by calculating the resultant of the gravity, tangential mo- 
mentum, and other forces acting upon it. The whole basis of pre- 
diction in such fields as that of the business cycle is the belief that 
the underlying motivation is essentially standardized or repetitive. 

Probably no exact science could have foreseen the sudden rise 
of the automotive industry and the genius of Henry Ford, although 
now that this industry is developed and institutionized we may 
perhaps calculate with some precision what it will bring forth in 
the near future. 

There is no good reason to think that such statistical methods 
can anticipate that which, after all, chiefly distinguishes human 
life from physical processes, namely, originative mental synthesis, 
whether by outstanding individuals or by groups. The kind of 
mechanistic theory which would exclude the unique function of 
human consciousness and will is not only highly speculative and 
unverifiable, but seems, as a speculation, to be losing ground. Re- 
cent philosophic writers (for example, our colleague Professor Sel- 
lars*), in so far as they accept mechanism or determinism, inter- 
pret them in such a way as to leave intact our human power of 
reorganizing and redirecting life in a manner that no exact science 
can hope to foresee. 

There is indeed one way in which physical and social science 
may be assimilated. We may find that atoms and electrons are not 
so uniform and reliable as has been believed, that the supposed 
physical laws are only statistical, covering diversity in the phenom- 
ena somewhat as social statistics cover the diversities of individual 
men. Indeed, we are told by men apparently competent that “the 
present state of physics lends no support whatever to the belief 
that there is a causality in physical nature which is founded on rig- 


*R. W. Sellars, Evolutionary Naturalism, passim. 
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orously exact laws.’ In some such way as this the gulf may be 
bridged, but never, I think, by reducing the human will to zero. 

Having dealt so far with observation, either direct or mediated 
by technique, I come now to the interpretive use of the data, to the 
attempt to build a structure of social truth. This is, in all sciences, 
a work of the imagination, and a work which has always in the past 
proved to be provisional and to require renewal to meet the general 
advance of thought. I see no reason to expect anything else in the 
future. 

At the present time all the sciences of life are, I suppose, con- 
trolled by the idea of organic development. Darwin gave these 
studies their orientation by making them studies of process rather 
than state, of what is going on rather than what is, of a drama 
rather than a picture. For many years, however, evolutionary 
ideas were applied to social phenomena chiefly in an external and 
analogical way; they were imposed artificially, not allowed to grow 
naturally out of the social processes themselves. The result was a 
vast body of social theory and propaganda, all claiming to be evo- 
lutionary and scientific, but none of it the work of a technical 
group devoted primarily and disinterestedly to the study of social 
facts. Even at the present time ect f contiguous evolution- 
ary fields contribute profusely to social literature and by no means 
hide their belief that they know more about what is important to 
society than do the so-called “sociologists.”” Whether they do or 
not, it is a fact that some of these extraneous doctrines, like the 
pseudo-Darwinism of Nietzsche or the hereditary determinism of 
the more extreme followers of Galton, have had, and still have, a 
wide influence. 

I shall assume, however, that, after all, social phenomena are 
most likely to be understood by those who make the study of them 
their main business, and that the application of evolutionary ideas” 
in this sphere is the task mainly of history, anthropology, ethnol- 
ogy, political science, economics, social psychology, sociology, and 
kindred disciplines. All of these studies have, in fact, a decidedly” 
evolutionary trend, and several of them may be said to have been. 
created by the evolutionary movement. All of them aim at the 


° Hermann Weyl, quoted by J. W. N. Sullivan, Aspects of Science, p. 158. 
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understanding of personal and social wholes in the actual process 
of living. All make increasing use of social psychology. They do 
not aim to resolve social phenomena into elements)which are not 
social, but rather to investigate the simpler and more general social 
processes and use the knowledge thus gained in synthetic interpre- 
tation of larger social wholes. This may be done by the use of well- 
chosen samples, as in studies of individual persons, of typical local 
or institutional conditions, and the like. 


In general, the insights of sociology, if I may take that subject 
as representative, are_imaginative reconstructions of life whose 
truth depends upon the competence of the mind that makes them 
to emb ‘o embrace the chief factors of the process studied and reproduce 
or or anticipate their operation. This requires native ability, factual 
knowledge, social culture, and training in a particular technique. 

It is sometimes supposed that pre-Darwinian studies in his- 
tory, literature, art, and social theory were essentially unscientific 
and futile; in fact, mere rubbish needing to be swept aside by the 
advancing forces of science. On the contrary, many of these stud- 
ies were based on common sense, had a sound empirical basis, and 
are even now of more value than hurried, dogmatical, and mostly 
analogical efforts to supplant them by something having the ap- 
pearance of natural science. Such efforts have given rise to a vari- 
ety of pseudo-sciences, some of which are flourishing at the present 
time, but they have not broken the real continuity of contemporary 
social knowledge with the solid work of earlier generations. Soci- 
ology, at least, recognizes whole-heartedly the value of pre-evolu- 
tionary research, and expects that its students shall know some- 
thing of the great currents of historical, literary, and artistic tradi- 
tion; shall have, indeed, as broad a culture in the humanities as 
possible. This culture affords the only access to great stores of 
facts with which we cannot dispense. It also affords a perspective 
of the development of social interpretation. Most of the general- 
izations now being defined, explored, tested, and developed into 
systematic knowledge were foreshadowed by penetrating minds of 
the past. How much of modern social psychology is implicit in the 
maxims of La Rochefoucauld, what insight into social processes 
had Gibbon! Sainte-Beuve, who saw literature as an organic hu- 
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man whole, observing the individual writer and the current of 
literary tendency with equal understanding, was a real sociologist 
in the field of criticism. Goethe was one in an even larger sense. 


spirits who see scientific method as a sort of trick of laboratories 
and schedules by which they may avoid the slow approaches of 
actual social knowledge. 

As to prediction, I have already pointed out that in the more 
mechanized processes of the social system it may be remarkably 
exact. We have no ground, however, to expect any such exactness 
in foretelling the multitudinous fluctuations of human life in gen- 
eral. Prediction, in any science, requires that the mind embrace 
the process, as the physicist, in his formula, embraces the process 
of a falling body, and so, through participation, foresee the out- 
come. Even in natural science this can usually be done with pre- 
cision only when the process is artificially simplified, as in the lab- 
oratory. The social processes of actual life can be embraced only 
by a mind working at large, participating through intellect and 
sympathy with many currents of human force, and bringing them 
to an imaginative synthesis. This can hardly be done with much , 
precision, nor done at all except by infusing technical methods with 
a total and creative spirit. 

The human mind participates in social processes in a ‘way that 
it does not in any other processes. It is itself a sample, a phase, of — 
those processes, and is capable, under favorable circumstances, of 
so far identifying itself with the general movement of a group as to 
achieve a remarkably just anticipation of what the group will do. 
Prediction of this sort is largely intuitive rather than intellectual; 
it is like that of the man with a genius for business as contrasted 
with that of the statistician; it is not science, but it is the very 
process by which many of the great generalizations of science have 
first been perceived. 

Predictions of any sort, however, are most likely to be sound 
when they are made by those who have the most precise familiarity 
with the observable processes, and it is the increase of this famil- 
iarity on the part of social observers, along with their greater in- 


An honest and competent student-will-be deferent to the achieve- 
ments of the past and will lend no.countenance to those shallow 
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sight into principles, that should make them better guessers of 
what is to happen than they have been in the past. 

What, then, is there new in contemporary social science, what, 
if anything, that promises a more rapid and secure accumulation of 
knowledge than in the past? Mainly, I should say, the following: 

1. Liberation from outworn theological and metaphysical as- 
sumptions and reorganization on the basis of factual study and 
an evolutionary outlook. 

2. The rise of a technical group of adequately trained scholars, 
with those traditions and standards, that expert criticism and ex- 
acting group atmosphere, indispensable to all higher achievement. 

3. The development, since 1860, and especially since 1900, of 
a network of factual theory, by which I mean theory springing 
from observation and capable of being verified or refuted by the 
closer study of fact. Such theory is to be distinguished fram much 
of the older speculation, which was largely metaphysical, unveri- 
fiable, and for that reason of no use in stimulating research. 

There is nothing startling in the present movement. It shows 
no break with the past, does not promise any phenomenal power 
of prediction, and is, in fact, chiefly occupied with the ascertain- 
ment of what is actually going on and with the development of 
technique. We are trying to describe and interpret human life in 
the same spirit that the life of animals and plants has been de- 
scribed and interpreted, but with due regard to the different char- 
acter of the problem. The human material is peculiar not only in 
its enormous abundance and variety, but in requiring, to deal with 
it, a radically different theoretical and technical equipment. 
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INSANITY A SOCIAL PROBLEM 


TRIGANT BURROW 


ABSTRACT 


Mental and nervous disharmonies exist not only within the individual, but they 
are equally demonstrable within social clusters, such as the family, and other groups, 
social, religious, political, etc. To reckon constructively with the pathological condi- 
tions of the insane is to reckon with these expressions as an integral part of our com- 
mon social system. But investigation shows that the social group, whether repre- 
sented by the family, the institution, or by other social clusters, is, like the individual, 
equally resistant to all approach and for the same reason, namely, that personal 
systematization and self-envelopment have automatically rendered them inaccessible 
to any view that is not in accord with the private view maintained by them. It is 
important, therefore, to secure conditions favorable to an analysis of our institutional 
prejudices if we are not to give warrant to these spurious formations within the tis- 
sue of our social organism. This situation may be experimentally demonstrated 
through the analysis of social groups, and leads inevitably to an altered basis of 
psychiatric approach. 


Where there exists within the individual a condition of mental 
or nervous disturbance the physician who is called upon to investi- 
gate the psychological features of the case invariably discovers the 
existence of impressions that are emotionally colored and exag- 
gerated and that are therefore lacking in a true and substantial 
basis. Accordingly he directs his endeavor toward effacing such 
false, unhealthy impressions and seeks to replace them with im- 
pressions that are constructive and sane. I think it may be con- 
ceded that this basis is 2 sound one, and, if so, that its application 
should be given the fullest possible scope. It is, in my judgment, 
the failure of a wider application of this general principle now 
applied to the individua: that is the inadequacy of medical science 
in its attempt to cope with the essential problems of mental and 
nervous disharmonies. 

In dealing with the lisorders of personality as they are repre- 
sented in the individual we find that the unfailing accompaniment 
of his false impressions is his unwillingness to part with them. This 
attitude is further complicated by the circumstance of the patient’s 
incompetence to recognize his own impressions as false. For it is 
characteristic of emotional impressions that they are inevitably 
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substantiated by the emotional biaS responsible for them. It is 
the nature of an emotion that it stands fully justified in its own 
sight. The patient and his preferences are coterminous. His per- 
sonality and his bias are one. Thus the individual is hedged about, 
as it were, by a system composed of his own unwarranted and un- 
recognized preferences. In this system the individual, left alone, is 
entirely lacking in a basis from which he may view with objective 
disinterestedness his own subjectively biased viewpoint. 

In the last years it has become increasingly apparent to me 
that just as there exist these systematized and inaccessible impac- 
tions within the processes of the single individual, so there exist 
within certain arbitrary clusters of individuals these same unsus- 
pected systematizations and self-envelopments. An instance of 
such clusters is conspicuously represented in the group organiza- 
tion comprising the family. Indeed, it is precisely in such system- 
atized group confederacies that the individual finds the securest 
stronghold for his individual self-envelopment.* Correspondingly, 
these clusters represented by the family receive their strongest 
support through their confederation into still larger social clusters, 
such as those represented by the community. The mental system- 
atizations thus formed derive incréasing support in turn from 
their reflections of endless unconsclgus mental and social adhe- 
sions in the economic, political, industfial, and religious world by 
which they also are surrounded.*2 

Upon analysis it is found that the quality that extends through- 
out all such systems and that gives plausibility to the ideas under- 
lying them is identical with that underlying the system that com- 
prises the ideas of the mentally biased, individual, namely, an emo- 
tional bent of mind that is rendered inaccessible to consciousness 

* While it is to me unquestionable that there is this condition within the social 
cluster and that the family exemplifies this neur itic consolidation in a conspicuous 
degree, this statement calls for precaution agairis{'a too-frequent tendency to misin- 
terpret this position. Let me say, therefore, that I should no more advocate destroy- 
ing family life in an effort to remedy this sociét expression of the neurosis than I 
should advocate the destruction of the individual as a remedy for the neurosis in its 
individual expression. 

*“Our Social Evasion,” presidential address before the mid-year meeting of the 


American Psychoanalytic Association, New York City, December 27, 1925. To be 
published in the Medical Journal and Record. 
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because of the emotion by which it is colored. Investigation shows 
clearly that the social group, whether represented by the family, 
the institution, or by other social clusters, is, like the individual, 
equally resistant to all approach, and for the same reason, namely, 
that personal systematization and self-envelopment have auto- 
matically rendered them inaccessible to any view that is not in 
accord with the private view maintained by them. 

In the case of the isolated individual the first recourse of the 
physician is to separate him temporarily from contact with condi- 
tions that tend to sustain his false system of impressions. Wher- 
ever possible the patient is encouraged to withdraw from the sug- 
gestion of his habitual environment, particularly from those per- 
sons whose habitual influence upon him tends most strongly to en- 
courage in him an attitude of suggestibility or dependence. Where 
such a measure may be expected to yield the most fruitful results, 
naturally the patient’s temporary withdrawal must come about 
through his voluntary consent. 

This situation in regard to the individual again has its parallel 
when we come to deal with those systematizations of impressions 
that have become self-enveloped within the emotional clusters rep- 
resented by the family. In order that the familial or institutional 
prejudices uniting a group of individuals shall secure conditions 
favorable to their analysis and resolution there is required the 
same temporary withdrawai from habitual social affiliations that 
tend to give warrant to these spurious formations within the tissue 
of our social organism. The sick individual is under the restriction 
of his family. But the “sick” family is under the restriction of its 
family, namely, the outlying community about it. This situation 
has only become clear to me as the result of recent investigations 
on the part of my associates and myself into the reactions of social 
groups. Following these investigations an altered basis of analysis 
has established itself among us. From this basis the analysis of the 
mental fixations existing within these various aggregates has made 
clear that only the larger outlying social elements and their equal 
dissociation render possible the formation of the circumscribed, 
restricted cluster with its circumscribed, fixated impressions.* 


*“The Laboratory Method in Psychoanalysis,” paper read before the Ninth 
Congress of the International Psychoanalytical Association, Bad Homburg, Ger- 
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The correction, then, of the self-enveloping impressions re- 
sponsible for the individual’s mental disturbance consists not only 
in pointing out to him the discrepancy of the impressions that exist 
within him as an individual, but in pointing out also the discrep- 
ancy of these same impressions as they exist within the social com- 
munity about him. The individual’s real remedy, therefore, lies in 
clearing up not alone his personal impressions but also his com- 
munity impressions as well. He is called upon to relinquish not 
only the individual impressions upon which he has been accus- 
tomed to depend for his individual satisfaction, but also the social 
impressions upon which he has depended for the support of his 
more immediate individual impressions. It is only as we consider 
this subtle social involvement of our individual discrepancies that 
we can truly free the individual and society from the menace of 
emotional self-involvements that are equally a part of the mental 
fabric of both. 

It is a startling fact, by no means recognized, that there exist 
definite conditions of mental disease within the individual which 
are directly corroborated and sustained by those composing the 
individual’s milieu. It may be shown that this circumstance has 
arisen because of the emotional sympathy or unconscious congeni- 
ality between the patient’s family or friends and the false impres- 
sions existing within him. Naturally this unconscious bond renders 
them incompetent to challenge collectively these isolated states of 
disorder as they exist within the single individual. It is quite un- 
recognized that within the walls of numerous homes, known to us 
only in their superficial aspect, there exist definite conditions of 
insanity that are maintained only because of the subtle existence 
of this collective social protection. It should be recognized that by 
virtue of this artificial cordon of defense there exist definite para- 


many, September, 1925, American Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. V (January, 1926), 
No. 3. “The Group Method of Analysis,” paper read before the Washington Psycho- 
analytic Society, November 14, 1925. To be published in a forthcoming issue of 
Imago, and in the Psychoanalytic Review. “Psychiatry as an Objective Science,” 
British Journal of Medical Psychology, Vol. V, Part IV. “Psychoanalytic Improvi- 
sations and the Personal Equation,” paper read before the Fifteenth Annual Meeting 
of the American Psychoanalytic Association, Richmond, Virginia, May 12, 1925, 
Psychoanalytic Review, Vol. XIII, No. 2 (April, 1926). 
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noid conditions within many individuals occupying positions of 
responsibility and trust throughout the social world—in offices of 
physicians, of attorneys, and of important business corporations; 
that in the halls of Congress there are individuals definitely sys- 
tematized and self-enveloped in impressions that are insane; and 
that these individuals, if they do not run amuck through the 
chance circumstance of an undue mental or social strain, dissemi- 
nate a powerful suggestion of dissociation and hostility throughout 
the social environment that is mentally continuous with them. In 
short, there are today families, communities, institutions, and na- 
tions that are utterly dominated by systematized mental prejudices 
which may be proved upon analysis to be directly parallel to these 
unchallenged paranoid states occurring within the individual. 

The hallmark of insanity is the secret acquisition of private 
satisfaction at the expense of others, accompanied by a subtle de- 
ception of one’s self and others with respect to the course of 
duplicity requisite to the covert pursuit of one’s personal aims. 
Sometimes this mental state takes on a most pleasant aspect. I 
have known it to present itself under the form of gentle “unselfish- 
ness” and to be signalized under this caption throughout the life- 
time of the self-deceived personality so denominated. At other 
times the secret egotism within such individuals will express itself 
in the form of a most unpleasant irritability and aggressiveness. 
But the character under which this secret egotism inevitably oc- 
curs expresses itself in a morbid compulsion represented by the 
alternating extremes of kindliness and harshness or in a contra- 
dictory vacillation between motives that are well disposed and 
motives that are disposed by the most hostile intention—both re- 
actions being projected toward the same individual, circumstance, 
or object. 

Insanity is like drug addiction. The incitement to the habit is 
substantiated in the pleasure of the habit itself, and one is loath 
to investigate an inadequacy that is his own habitual involvement. 
The situation is serious. There is mental disorder among us as a 
social body and there is need that we see to our condition. Seeing 
to one’s condition socially is precisely the unwelcome task in face 
of a social condition that has become one’s habitual involvement. 
If we are seriously to assume our social responsibility we must 
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rally to the task of facing our mental and social disharmonies from 
the basis of an envisagement that is social and inclusive in its 
evaluations. 

People do not like to think apart from their habitual ways of 
thinking. They do not like to think that the cause of war, for ex- 
ample, as commonly alleged, is but a social rationalization that is 
entirely secondary to the essential cause. This essential cause re- 
sides too often in a socially paranoid mood existing unrecognized 
and having its emphasis in one or more individuals possessing influ- 
ence and authority in social and governmental positions. These 
men of authority, who are unconsciously the secret victims of mor- 
bid feelings of reference and of paranoid ideas of persecution, 
become automatically the immediate occasion for this mental epi- 
demic, whereas its real and essential incitement lies not alone in 
them, but equally in the sick constitution of the social world about 
them. This unsuspected mental condition communicates itself to 
others in ever widening circles and, spreading gradually through- 
out the country, subtly influences the nation to the lust of war.* 

But for people to consider the social problem of insanity, there 
is presented the same opposition that characterizes the individual 
when called upon to face and question Ais habitual ways of think- 
ing. It is demanded of the mentally sick individual that he look at 
his habitual impressions quite apart from the bias with which he 
has been accustomed to look at them individually. It is no less de- 
manded of ourselves that we examine our social impressions quite 
apart from the bias with which we have been accustomed to regard 
them socially. Thinking, like other organic processes, is a func- 
tion which is painful only so long as it opposes its own course to the 
natural fulfilment of thought. If thinking from the basis of a sys- 
tem not habitual to us is unwelcome, it is no matter beyond its 
unwelcomeness. All progress in human thought has been achieved 
thus far only through a process by which we have learned to relin- 
quish established and traditional values when they have become 


*“The Heroic Réle: A Historical Retrospect,” paper read before the Section of 
Historical and Cultural Medicine of the New York Academy of Medicine, March 
26, 1925. 

*“Social Images Versus Reality,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
Vol. XIX (October-December, 1924), No. 3. 
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no longer tenable upon the logical terms of a larger envisagement. 

An instance of our common inertia of thought is shown in our 
obstinate blindness to the harmful communicableness of mental 
disease. We refuse to acknowledge this communicableness merely 
because such diseases are supported by habitual preferences and 
by suggestions that are personally pleasing to us. Wherever there 
occurs an epidemic of contagious disease—smallpox, scarlet fever, 
or infantile paralysis—our prompt recourse for the safeguarding 
of the individual or the community is to shut down our public 
institutions, recognizing that places of social gathering further the 
spread of such diseases and are a menace to the individual as well 
as to the community. But no one ever seems to think of the socially 
communicable nature of mental diseases. As yet we have no con- 
ception that the communicableness of mental disorders is even 
remotely parallel to this situation in respect to the sphere of 
physical disease process. As yet we have not begun to recognize to 
what extent mental diseases are communicable. 

Because of this subtle communicableness, environmental im- 
pressions are highly infectious. The individual reacts as a chame- 
leon to the impressions of the prevailing social mood about him. 
His political, religious, and social adaptations are dependent upon 
the persuasion of the family, sect, or community to which he hap- 
pens to have been exposed by the circumstance of his birth and 
upbringing. Timidity or courage is a condition dependent upon 
early childhood suggestion. Uprightness or cunning is equally a 
reaction of the individual to other individuals. If the inducements 
are more favorable to a dishonorable than to an honorable course, 
the balance weighs inevitably in favor of the former. Yet the edu- 
cator or the psychiatrist naively dismisses the unconscious nature 
of our social influences and does not hesitate to inculcate in stu- 
dent or in patient the uncensored postulates which were the forma- 
tive impressions of his social environment, quite forgetful that he 
is no more immune than others to the contagion of conditions com- 
mon to the social organism of man. 

In our interpretation of objective disease entities we have quite 
naturally assumed a position that fully recognizes their communi- 
cable nature. We see to it that our cities shall be sanitary in their 
water sources and that our public buildings shall be provided with 
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the proper conditions of ventilation. We lay great stress upon the 
quality of the food supply to our various communities, with a view 
to providing the requisite resistance to disease among the various 
individuals composing such communities. But within the sphere 
of our mental life we are quite callous to the danger of possible 
communication to the individual of mental impressions such as 
may pollute our social mind. We do not recognize that of all com- 
municable diseases the most communicable are mental diseases, 
that in the sphere of mental disharmonies communicableness is 
itself the essential disease. For, barring inherited structural de- 
ficiency or lesions due to acquired toxic conditions, our mental dis- 
harmonies are determined solely by the communicable processes 
derived from our social environment. 

If it is true, then, that insanity is a social as well as indi- 
vidual condition and that communicableness or the suggestive 
mental influence of the social environment is the true occasion for 
dissociation and insanity in the individual, we are only dallying as 
long as we continue to consider insanity from its merely clinical 
and individual aspect to the exclusion of this factor of mood sug- 
gestibleness as it exists throughout the social organism of man. 

It is the position of this essay that an individual discord is but 
the symptom of a social discord. To reckon constructively with 
the pathological conditions of the insane is to reckon with these 
expressions as an integral part of our common social system. An 
organismic study of insanity, sex aberration, and crime gives evi- 
dence that these conditions are symptomatic of a dissociation with- 
in the single individual that is in reality due to a disorganization 
within the body social as a whole. If the psychiatrist is a part, 
along with the paranoiac, of a dissociated social system, it is not 
possible for him to cope with such disorientations in a constructive 
and helpful! sense in the absence of an acknowledgment by him of 
his part in these disorientations. Until society has accepted its re- 
sponsibility for mental disaffection occurring within the individual 
through the analysis and understanding of the factors contributory 
to it on its own part there will not be found the requisite measures 
for stemming the onward tide of insanity that marks the history 
of man in the present stage of his development. 
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MEASURING GEOGRAPHIC CONCENTRATION BY 
MEANS OF THE STANDARD DEVIATIONAL 
ELLIPSE 


D. WELTY LEFEVER 
University of Southern California 


ABSTRACT 


Many social problems involve the geographic location of the social factors con- 
cerned. To know the characteristics of the areas in which these factors appear is to 
throw light on the entire situation. A statistical method for measuring the concentra- 
tion of unit locations on a “spot map” is indicated. The symbolism has been kept 
parallel, as far as possible, to that used in the statistics of frequency distributions. 


Many sociologists are becoming interested in a more scientific 
study of environment. Among the various phases of this subject 
that of geographic position is perhaps the most definite and most 
suited to mechanical and mathematical analysis. The commonly 
used graphic tool for the analysis of geographic position is the 


“spot map.” Here the homes of delinquents; the location of va- 
rious social forces such as schools, pooi halls, motion-picture the- 
aters; the places where events of social significance have occurred 
are plotted on a base map of the community. 

It is very unlikely that locations of any particular kind will be 
uniformly distributed over the entire map. On the other hand, 
there will be an area or areas where they occur more frequently 
than elsewhere. A careful study of these areas should throw light 
on the ecological and sociological forces operating on and produced 
by the factors plotted. A necessary preliminary to such a study 
involves a statistical analysis of the areas themselves. It is desira- 
ble to know the central tendency of an area and the dispersion 
about its center. 

The possible methods for the mathematical analysis of an area 
correspond in general to those used in describing a frequency dis- 
tribution. It is possible to measure central tendency in essentially 
the same way as the mean, median, and mode are determined. Dis- 
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persion can be measured by the standard deviation, quartile devia- 
tion, or any similar statistical device. The method herein de- 
scribed, however, includes only the mean and the standard devia- 
tion. 

The data used in experimenting with this method were gath- 
ered for a study of the Los Angeles boy by the Social Research 
Laboratory of the University of Southern California, and the spot 
maps were constructed under the supervision of Professor Erle F. 
Young. 

DETERMINING THE MEAN CENTER 


The mean center of an area is found in the same manner as the 
arithmetic mean of a frequency distribution. The steps are briefly 
as follows: 

1. Assume an arbitrary center at a convenient point. 

2. Measure the deviation of each unit location (spot) on an 
east-west line from the arbitrary center (é). 

3. Measure the north-south deviations (¢). These measure- 
ments can be made very quickly if the map is ruled into small sec- 
tions (one-half mile rulings are convenient) by treating the rows 
and columns as class intervals. 

4. Calculate the correction along each axis: 


=>. 


; by 


5. Apply these corrections and the mean center is determined. 


MEASURING THE DISPERSION 


Using the deviations obtained in the preceding paragraph the 
standard deviation about the mean center could be calculated along 
the east-west axis (x-axis, hereafter) or along the north-south axis 
(y-axis). The directions north-south, east-west, however, are pure- 
ly arbitrary so far as the nature of the area is concerned. Any other 
pair of axes might as well have been taken and the standard devia- 
tion calculated along them (the mean center would remain the 
same). 
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The geographic relationship between the various unit locations 
is fixed and must remain the same regardless of the axis taken. 
Therefore the S.D. value along any axis must be related mathemat- 
ically to the S.D. value along any other axis. It will be shown that, 
having calculated the standard deviation along some axis (say, the 
x-axis), the S.D. value along any other axis is a function of the 
calculated standard deviation and the angle 9 between the two 
axes. 

Substitute the rotation transformation formula in the usual 
one for the standard deviation along the x-axis. The rotation for- 
mula is: 


x’=y sin cos 0, (1) 
y’=y cos 6+~ sin 6, (2) 


where x’, y’ are the new co-ordinates and x, y are the old co-ordi- 


nates. 
The formula for the standard deviation along any x-axis such 


as the x’-axis is 


The S.D. value for the corresponding y’-axis is 


S.D. (y-axis) = 6Zx?— 2 sin cos (4) 


A study of the foregoing equations shows that the locus of the 
S.D. value as the axis rotates about the mean center is an ellipse. 
In order to plot the ellipse on the map it is necessary to locate the 
major and minor axes and to calculate the corresponding S.D. val- 


ues. 
The particular angle % along whose axis the S.D. value is 


a maximum and along whose corresponding y-axis it is a minimum 
is found by equating the derivative of the S.D. function with re- 
gard to 9, to zero. 
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d(S.D.) _ (Ly?— Tx) cos On SiN On-+ (cos? — sin? n? Om) _ (s) 
dé V On SiN Om COS Dy 


Solving for 9m: 


V A?+ 4B? 
2B (6) 
> 
where A = 
B==xy. 


If this value, ®m, is substituted for the variable in equations 
(3) and (4), the maximum and minimum S.D. values are given. 
These are the semi-major and semi-minor axes of the standard 
deviational ellipse. 

The area of the ellipse is 


F=zab, where semi-major axis (7) 


6=semi-minor axis . 


From equations (3), (4), and (7) it is possible to derive the re- 
sult: 


= Ly’ — (Lexy)? . (8) 


a and b may be stated in a non-trigonometric form: 


zy 2B? 
= (10) 


N N(—A+V A?+4B?) 
MEASURING THE GEOGRAPHIC CONCENTRATION 


When the ellipse has been plotted on the map the number of 
unit locations within the ellipse may be counted and designated by 
the symbol N-. The actual concentration within the ellipse, 


Ne 


(11) 


and may be expressed in unit locations per square mile. 
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The concentration relative to the entire population, 


Ca_Neyt 
= N° (12) 


It may be convenient to multiply this ratio by 100 in order to get a 
handier reference number. 


Fic. 1.—Standard deviational ellipse for a system of ten locations (hypothetical 
cases). 


EXAMPLE OF A SIMPLE SPOT-MAP SITUATION 
The deviations given in the following example are taken from 
the accompanying figure. The arbitrary center is labeled AC and 
the true center, O. The other symbols are those used in the previ- 
ous discussion. 


N=10 Lkps=97 Ups=49 LH=1986 
Lineg=25 2lneg= 30 LES neg = 318 
=72 2 =19 = 242 
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= >» N = 
10 = — N55 848.9 
105.2 
A= = 618.7 
B=<xy = 105.2 


2B 210.4 


Om =9°23.5' 99°23.5' 


4 2 > 
a= S.D.tm= 2 sin COS O,,2xy+sin? 


N 
=12.2— 
in? j 2 
b=S.D.(Om+90°) = sin? 6,,2x7— 2 sin Om Om Y+-COS? Om Dy? 
I_ 


F = 347.45 


N. I 
= .00288 items per sq. in. 
F 347-45 
C,=—= X 100= .0288 items per sq. in. 
TABLE I 
Locus No. 
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CONCLUSION 


The characteristics of a group of unit locations revealed by the 
foregoing method are in brief: 

1. The center of the system is determined in terms of the dis- 
tances of the unit locations from the central point and is subject to 
the same criticism as the arithmetic mean, that the extreme unit lo- 
cations are given undue emphasis. 

2. The direction or trend of the system is given by the angle 
4m of the axis of maximum standard deviational value. This is 
the line of “best fit” for the entire system of unit locations. 

3. The concentration or scatteration of the system can be 
shown in terms of the area of a standard deviational ellipse. This 
is a method of delimiting the area of occurrence in a manner in- 
herent in the data itself and is not arbitrary. 

4. The relative concentration is given by the ratio of the num- 
ber within the ellipse to the entire population expressed in area 
units. 

All of these measures may be compared with like measures 
for other types of unit locations or other spot maps. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


C. R. HOFFER 
Michigan State College 


ABSTRACT 


The study of rural society has arisen chiefly because there was need for knowl- 
edge about the human factor engaged in agricultural production. During the last 
fifteen years more than five hundred institutions widely distributed over the United 
States have added one or more courses in rural sociology to their curricula. Some 
institutions offer graduate courses in this field and have made provisions for research 


work. Most of the research work in rural sociology, however, is done by the United ~ 


States Department of Agriculture and the state agricultural experiment stations. At 
the present time, studies show a tendency to be more minute and detailed, although 
there is still great need for accurate data pertaining to populations living on farms. 


The relation of the rurai population to national welfare has 
been generally recognized, but serious attention was not given to 
rural social problems in the United States until President Theodore 
Roosevelt appointed the Country Life Commission in 1908. The 
purpose of this commission was to investigate and report on the 
social conditions of rural life. The report of the commission was 
published in 1911. Immediately a great awakening came over the 
country, and rural sociology began to receive consideration. 

The reasons for the popularity of the report of the Country 
Life Commission are fairly patent. There was, for instance, the 
ever present marketing problem, involving questions of production 
and distribution. The supply of free land was being rapidly used 
up, and land that had been settled for any considerable time was 
beginning to show signs of soil depletion. Shifts of population were 
taking place, and in the shuffle the farm population often lost its 
best leaders. The contrast between living conditions in town and 
country—due to the relatively more rapid advancement of city 
populations and to the advent of good roads and the automobile— 
was daily more evident. It was becoming increasingly apparent 
that merely to make more money did not solve the farmers’ social 
problems. The agricultural colleges and agricultural experiment 
stations had been established to promote rural welfare by enabling 
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the farmer to produce better crops. But the fund of scientific 
knowledge about plant and animal production that the farmers 
acquired in this way often served to hasten the time when they 
could leave the farm and move to a town or city. In short, it be- 
came evident that in any program of agricultural advancement the 
human element must be considered. 

Land and capital, as factors in production, had been studied 
in considerable detail, but concerning the farmer himself little 
knowledge of scientific character had been made available. There 
was more knowledge extant in papers, government bulletins, and 
census data about cows, pigs, and corn than there was about 
the farmers who milked the cows, fed the pigs or cultivated the 
corn. The manager of these productive factors had been assumed, 
but it was, and still is, for that matter, necessary that the knowl- 
edge about land, crops, and capital wait until a farmer with scien- 
tific training and business acumen could use them. 

It is, then, in questions about the human factor and the human 
environment that rural sociology had its beginning. During the 
period from 1910 to 1915, courses in rural sociology were added to 
the curricula of most of the agricultural colleges and of many 
others. Since that time normal schools and theological seminaries 
have added one or more courses in this subject. In 1925, according 
to a directory of teachers in rural sociology prepared by the Section 
of Farm Population and Rural Life in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
institutions giving courses in this subject were: 

State universities and colleges, 34; state agricultural colleges 
(when not located at the state university), 19; private universities 
and colleges, 201; state normal schools and industrial institutions, 
134; and theological seminaries, 39. There were also 76 county 
normal training schools listed as giving the course. But, excluding 
the last-mentioned type of school, there were at least 425 institu- 
tions offering one or more courses in rural sociology. Most of the 
tax-supported institutions of regular collegiate grade were giving 
such courses. Approximately 30 per cent of all privately con- 
trolled universities and colleges listed courses in this field. Thirty- 
six per cent of the teachers’ colleges and normal schools, and 80 
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per cent of the county normal schools, gave instruction in this 
subject.’ Eighteen per cent of the theological schools and semi- 
naries were listed in the directory published in the United States 
Department of Agriculture.* Table I shows the distribution by 
states of institutions offering one or more courses in rural sociology. 

The distribution of institutions is general, which would indi- 
cate a wide interest in the subject. The instruction in county nor- 
mal training schools, however, is not so widespread. It is impossi- 
ble to ascertain at this time to what extent rural sociology is being 
taught in high schools, although it is likely that not many high 
schools, even including those in rural districts, give any regular 
instruction in this subject. 

There are no printed sources available which give a detailed 
description of the content of courses in rural sociology as they are 
taught in the various institutions. The announcements of courses 
selected at random indicate that for the most part the purpose of 
the course is to give students an acquaintance with conditions and 
problems of rural life. The point of emphasis, however, varies. 
Such titles as “Rural Sociology,” “Rural Life,” “Rural Social In- 
stitutions,” and “Rural Leadership” occur frequently. Practically 
all the courses in rural sociology are given in departments of sociol- 
ogy or in departments of economics when sociology does not exist 
as a separate department. Whether a study of rural life will be 
emphasized in other departments of colleges and universities is still 
problematical. It is conceivable that departments of English, for 
example, may give some instruction in the literature of rural life, 
or departments of history give courses dealing with this subject. 
An example of this kind is found in the announcements of courses 
as given in the catalogues for Iowa State College and Michigan 
State College. The English departments at these colleges offer a 
three-quarter credit course entitled “Literature of Country Life,” 
and the history departments list courses carrying the same number 


* Bulletin No. 29, U.S. Bureau of Education, gives the following institutions in 
the United States: Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional 
schools, 661; teachers’ colleges and normal schools, 371; county normal schools, 95. 


* The total number of theological schools as given in Patterson’s Educational 
Directory, Vol. XXI1, 1924, was 211. 
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of credits which deal with the social history of American agricul 
ture. 

As rural sociology has been recognized as a subject for study, 
textbooks have been printed to meet the demand. Two books, An 
Introduction to Rural Sociology, by Vogt, and Rural Sociology, 
by Gillette, are used quite generally in beginning courses. The 
more recent trend, however, is toward books treating particular 
phases of the subject. Such books as The Farmer’s Church, by 
Wilson, and The Suburban Trend, by Douglass, are examples. The 
great need at the present time is a textbook based on adequate and 
dependable statistical data interpreted in the light of sound social 
theory. Such a book must await further investigations. In the 
meantime, there is need for books which will gather up available 
materials and present them in a synthetic manner. 

Graduate courses in rural sociology are becoming more gen- 
eral, although graduate work can be most effectively done only at 
institutions equipped to give students thorough training in social 
theory and in supplementary subjects, particularly agricultural 
economics. In the list of dissertations for the Ph.D. degree given 
in the American Journal of Sociology for November, 1924, eight 
theses in rural sociology were listed: University of Michigan, one; 
Cornell University, one; Columbia University, three; University 
of Minnesota, one; and University of Chicago, two. There were 
others, perhaps, but, if so, the titles do not indicate the nature of 
the subject matter. There were eight theses for the Master’s de- 
gree in the field of rural sociology. 

Several institutions and agencies are undertaking research 
projects in this subject. The Division of Rural Life in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, since its establishment in 1919, 
has published five bulletins and several mimeographed reports of 
studies and addresses dealing with rural life. Three of these bul- 
letins deal with rural community centers, one with rural plan- 
ning, one with the standard and cost of living of farm families, one 
with the characterists, composition, and occupations of farm popu- 
lation in eight selected counties. 

Eighteen bulletins have been published by agricultural experi- 
ment stations in co-operation with the United States Department 
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of Agriculture. Six of these are studies of rural primary groups; 
four emphasize the economic and social aspects of farm life, deal- 
ing particularly with the problem of the tenant farmer; three deal 
with the farm family and the home; two consider town and county 
relationships, and two describe cases of community enterprises. 

Another agency which does a considerable amount of research 
work among rural populations is the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. The studies by this bureau 
deal mainly with problems of social pathology. At the present time 
the publications by this bureau furnish the best source of informa- 
tion of a scientific character about rural child welfare. Finally, 
there are private agencies—notably the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research—making investigations of a sociological charac- 
ter in rural areas. 

A third and more recent activity is extension work in rural 
sociology. Extension work could not be done effectively until re- 
search had provided a body of data and principles to be applied in 
directing the interests and activities of rural populations. During 
the last two years agricultural extension departments in four states 
have employed extension specialists in rural sociology. Boards of 
home missions of various religious denominations have employed 
one or more specialists to work with churches in rural areas. Sev- 
eral denominations are sponsoring summer schools for rural pas- 
tors. These schools are generally held at the colleges of agriculture, 
and extend over a period of two weeks or longer. There is now a 
movement to have interdenominational schools for pastors, and 
this year at least eight such schools will be held. Within the last 
five years the National Country Life Association has been organ- 
ized. This organization attempts to be the spokesman for all rural 
interests. In 1923 this association employed an executive secretary 
and started the publication of a journal, Rural America. At that 
time the association had a membership of 885, but in 1924 the 
membership increased to 3,765.° It needs to be mentioned, in pass- 
ing, that rural social work as a phase of extension work is growing. 
There are now slightly over one thousand public health nurses em- 
ployed in the United States under the auspices of the Red Cross. 


* Rural America, Vol. III, No. 1, January, 1925. 
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County organization for child care and protection is being rapidly 
introduced into many states, and at the present time several coun- 
ties have employed county child-welfare secretaries or persons who 
do similar kinds of welfare work. 

When a subject is new and is developing as rapidly as rural 
sociology, generalizations concerning its present status and future 
development must be tentative. 

Just now rural sociologists are forced by necessity to work 
without adequate data. There is much need for a more definite 
distinction between farm population and town or city population 
as given in the census and in other tabulations relating to rural 
people. For example, all places of less than 10,000 in population 
are now classed as “rural,” in the Mortality Statistics published by 
the United States Census Bureau.* Consequently these mortality 
figures are not of great value for studies relating to farm people. 
If it is possible, when these and other statistics are compiled in the 
future, to give data relating strictly to people living on farms, re- 
search work in rural sociology can advance much more rapidly 
than it has in the past. 

At the present time there is a diversity of opinion concerning 
what should be taught in a course in rural sociology, and a diver- 
sity of practice and of method of instruction. There is a tendency, 
in some institutions, to introduce research work of an elementary 
sort in the beginning course. The objectives of the first course in 
any subject are to orient the students in the field, and to induce 
them to think logically and realistically about questions coming 
within the purview of the subject. Field investigations and re- 
search work of all kinds are valuable and necessary, but so far 
as the first course is concerned, the greatest net results will be 
achieved when such investigations supplement rather than sup- 
plant the presentation of the facts about rural life.* Special courses 
dealing with certain rural institutions and problems, such as ‘The 
Rural Church,” “Rural Leadership,” and “Rural Social Surveys,” 
offer the most satisfactory method of presenting special problems. 

* Bureau of Census, Mortality Statistics, 1922, p. 90. 


°A more complete discussion of this point may be found in an article by the 
author in School and Society, Vol. XXI, April 25, 1925. 
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The types of studies now being made by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the best agricultural experiment sta- 
tions indicate present tendencies in research. A brief summary of 
certain of these projects follows: 

1. Cost consumption units: measures of families living on 
farms. (Nine state agricultural experiment stations are co-operat- 
ing with the United States Department of Agriculture in making 
this study. ) 

2. The social aspects of general hospitals in rural communities 
(a study of what is being done for the farmer’s health). 

3. The movements of population to and from farms (an at- 
tempt to chart the movements and render annually the service of a 
report). 

4. Astudy of the best rural institutions in the state. (A meth- 
od, constructive in character, of erecting standards of institutions. 
Five states are making this study.) 

5. Social aspects of consolidated school district groups. 

6. Social and economic aspects of the country town and its 
surrounding farm population (four states are working on these 
projects). 

7. Farm housing conditions. 

8. Rural municipalities (a study of prevailing types of Ameri- 
can local government). 

g. Adaptation of farm families to particular regions (a study 
of social and economic adjustments of settlers). 

10. Story of the rise of the one hundred best Negro farmers in 
Tennessee. 

11. The Utah type of agricultural village. 

12. Rural organizations in the United States (a study in social 
psychology from documents of farm organizations). 

13. Attitudes of farmers toward co-operative marketing (a 
study of the psychology of farmers). 

14. The American village (a statistical analysis of the popula- 
tion of 150 villages). 

In comparison with earlier studies, the present ones are more 
minute and detailed. It is probable that as these research projects 
are completed, future projects will be confined more strictly to the 
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problems and processes arising as a result of associate life. Clearly, 
a firm foundation for rural sociology can be established only as the 
results of much research are made available. 

The extent to which agricultural colleges will develop research 
work in rural sociology depends upon how such endeavor is valued. 
Occasionally some doubt is expressed regarding its efficacy in a 
program of improvement for rural life. However, it is necessary to 
understand that the investigation of the human factor in agricul- 
tural production is very complex, and that it will require time and 
effort to evolve satisfactory methods of procedure. There is no 
more reason to expect immediately useful and practical results 
from research work in rural sociology than there is to expect such 
results from investigations of problems in plant or animal produc- 
tion. 

Extension work in rural sociology is a new field, so it is possi- 
ble to make only a few general statements about it. As a matter of 
fact, the work is so new that its scope is little understood. The 
replies to a recent letter to directors of agricultural extension de- 
ments in several states asking them what such work should 
inckude, indicate how far this is true. All the persons replying be- 
lieved that the social aspects of rural life should be emphasized in 
agricultural extension work, but they were not sure of what should 
be included in such work. When rural sociology specialists are 
employed in extension work, they spend their time in helping com- 
munities to achieve an efficient organization, developing demon- 
stration communities, furnishing a regular program service for 
meetings of rural organizations, holding county leader conferences, 
giving instruction in the art of recreation, and finally developing 
constructive competitive activities between communities, such as 
state-wide debates, etc. Although extension work in this field is 
new, it is in the ultimate a criterion of the value of the subject, 
since it is only as rural sociology can be used to make farm life 
clean, wholesome, satisfying, and socially efficient, that it can just- 
ly claim a place in the category of scientific knowledge. 
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TOPICAL SUMMARIES OF CUR- 
RENT LITERATURE 


THE FAMILY 


ERNEST W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 


The principle determining the selection of books and articles for this 
résumé is their significance, at least to the writer, for the sociological 
study of the family. The period under review is the last twelve years, 
from the publication, in 1914, of Howard’s classified bibliography (31).’ 

The study of the family has become sufficiently specialized so that 
the literature discloses certain well-defined points of view or methods of 
research. There are, first of all, the studies of family life among preliter- 
ate peoples made by the anthropologists, or from their materials. Then 
there are the studies in the psychology of sex in relation to marriage and 
the family, presented by biologists, psychologists, and psychoanalysts. 
An even more specialized field is that of the economics of the family, 
where contributions have been made by social economists and household 
economists. Descriptions and analyses of family organization have come 
chiefly from social philosophers and historical sociologists. The study of 
family disorganization and reorganization has been, on the whole, the re- 
sponse of social workers and sociologists to the problems of family life in 
modern society. 


THE FAMILY AMONG PRELITERATE PEOPLES 


The publication by Westermarck, in 1921, of a completely revised 
fifth edition, in three volumes, of his one-volume work, The History of 


*A more recent classified bibliography is to be found in Robert E. Park and 
E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, pp. 219-23. A comprehen- 
sive bibliography for the American family is entered at the end of each of the three 
volumes of A. W. Calhoun, A Social History of the American Family. For marriage 
and family life among preliterate peoples, consult W. I. Thomas, A Source Book for 
Social Origins, pp. 535-39, and the exhaustive list of authorities quoted in the revised 
edition of Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, III, 379-496. 
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Human Marriage (75), which appeared thirty years before, affords an 
unusual opportunity for charting and measuring changes in points of 
view and methods of research in that period. The outstanding features of 
his earlier work are well known: the topical division of the subject; the 
almost indiscriminate classification, under these topics, of illustrative ex- 
tracts from materials of preliterate peoples of widely different economic 
and cultural life; explanation of family life and marriage in terms of in- 
stincts, as the sexual instinct, the instinct against incest, “the true mo- 
nogamous instinct” (p. 549); and the thesis that “monogamy prevailed 
almost exclusively among our earliest human ancestors” (p. 549). 

Westermarck himself points out with satisfaction that the chief 
changes in the completely rewritten fifth edition are those of size: “The 
list of authorities quoted has increased from thirty pages to over a hun- 
dred, and the work as a whole has been expanded from one volume into 
Ges. 6's At the same time, amidst all these changes, the general 
character, as well as the structure, of the book has remained unchanged. 
The criticism passed on it has not essentially affected either its method 
or its fundamental ideas.” Indeed, the first chapter, “Introduction: On 
the Method of Investigation,” is a defense of his use of the comparative 
method against the attacks that have been leveled against it. 

While it is true that in its principal features the work remains pecu- 
liarly unaffected by recent methods and points of view, nevertheless the 
minor concessions and modifications taken in their totality change the 
whole character of the work. To Westermarck, marriage is still “rooted 
in instincts,” but in the fifth edition he first defines marriage as a “social 
institution,”* and only at the end of the chapter slips in,as an “alternative 
definition,” his famous biological definition.’ “The true monogamous in- 
stinct, the absorbing passion for one” of the early volume seems to have 
been abandoned in the fifth edition as an explanation of sexual conduct. 
In the later edition Westermarck prefers also to avoid the term “instinct”’ 
in his explanation of incest. Significant also is the omission of the sum- 
mary chapter of the original work. The unity of explanation which gave 
coherence to the earlier edition is absent; a vigorous thesis has been 
changed into a ponderous encyclopedia. 

During the past three or four decades a series of high-grade mono- 


* Op. cit., I, 26. 
*“A more or less durable connection between male and female lasting beyond 
the mere act of propagation till after the birth of the offspring” (op. cit., I, 71). 
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graphic studies of preliterate peoples‘ has provided sources for marked 
advance in the analysis of social and family organization. Utilizing these 
materials, Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg (28) proposed a statistical 
method of correlating the type of material culture with the form of social 
institutions; showing as an example that the maternal kinship group pre- 
dominates over the paternal kinship group with peoples of lower culture. 
Hartland (25) reviews the literature on preliterate peoples and skilfully 
maintains the thesis that patrilineal kinship arose out of matrilineal kin- 
ship as the result of “a variety of causes, all operating in the same direc- 
tion in the course of the evolution of culture.” In another volume of the 
same title, published in the same year, Lowie (39) concludes, after a sur- 
vey of the same evidence, that “there is no fixed succession of maternal 
and paternal descent; . . . . if the highest civilizations emphasize the 
paternal side of the family, so do many of the ldwest; and the social his- 
tory of a particular people cannot be reconstructed from any generally 
valid scheme of evolution, but only in the light of its known and probable 
cultural relations with neighboring peoples.” Of far more importance, in 
view of the previous emphasis upon the dominance of the gens and clan 
organization, is his finding that “regardless of all other social arrange- 
ments, the individual family is an omnipresent social unit . . . . that 
everywhere the husband, wife, and immature children constitute a unit 
apart from the remainder of the community.” 

Rivers, in a posthumous work (55), differentiates the small family 
group from the kindred, the joint family, and the household. Among the 
distinctive features of this work is the emphasis upon the classificatory 
systems of relationship as a means for understanding social organization, 
and the tentative conclusion that neither father-right nor mother-right 
characterized the earliest forms of human society. 

The study of preliterate peoples has been shifting its emphasis from 
an attempt to reconstruct social evolution to a description and analysis of 
social organization. Nevertheless it may be added that even the available 
concrete descriptions of family organization portray its external forms 
and not its inner life. The materials for a social psychology of the pre- 
literate family remain to be gathered. 

* Representative of this literature are A. R. Brown, The Andaman Islanders, a 
Study in Social Anthropology; Fay-Cooper Cole, The Tinguian; Social, Religious 
and Economic Life of a Philippine Tribe; W J McGee, The Seri Indians; B. Mali- 
nowski, The Family among the Australian Aborigines; and W. H. R. Rivers, The 
Todas. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE FAMILY 


In the period covered by this survey no single work equaling in sig- 
nificance Havelock Ellis’ Studies in the Psychology of Sex has appeared. 
Much light has been thrown on the nature of sexual life in relation to the 
family by the “new psychology” of Freud, Adler, and Jung. Filiigel (16) 
applies the Freudian concepts to family life, particularly to the descrip- 
tion and analysis of the relations of parent and child. 

Within recent years there is a growing disposition among American 
psychiatrists and psychoanalysts, instead of drawing their conclusions 
from theories already formulated, to obtain them from more or less inten- 
sive studies of family situations. Myerson (44), on the basis of histories 
of special cases, classifies nervous housewives into types, and points out 
the contributing factors in the home environment. Smith and Cabot 
(62), through the medium of several informing cases, have charted a 
method for research in sexual behavior as defined and controlled by social 
conventions. The procedure and technique of the case study as employed 
in psychological analysis for the description and definition of family rela- 
tionship and for the diagnosis and treatment of family problems is un- 
usually well exhibited in two articles by Hamilton (24) and Taft (69). 

American psychologists of the conventional type have tended to cen- 
ter their attention upon the study of sex differences. A path-finding study 
clearing away the once universally held theory of greater male variability 
has been made by Hollingworth (29). The psychology, or perhaps bet- 
ter, the social psychology, of the family remains to be studied. The stand- 
point for this research, however, has already been indicated in social phi- 
losophy by Durkheim (14) and by R. de Gourmont (20), and in psychi- 
atry by Knight, Peters, and Blanchard (35). Margold (40) has stated 
the case, with materials from preliterate peoples, for a sociological ap- 
proach to problems of sex conduct. 


FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Studies in the economics of the family have been carried on in de- 
tachment from the other fields of family research. Representative sum- 
maries of the literature are to be found in textbooks by Talbot and 
Breckinridge (70) on modern household administration, by Andrews (1) 
on the economics of the household, and by Comish (8) on the standard of 
living. The high development in the technique of research in studies of 
family incomes and expenditures may be illustrated by the work of Og- 
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burn (45), Sydenstricker and King (68), and the Illinois Health Insur- 
ance Commission (32). Rathbone (51) for England, and Douglas (11) 
for the United States, have surveyed the movement for a minimum fam- 
ily wage on the continent of Europe, and have marshaled the evidence 
for its introduction in their own countries. 


FAMILY ORGANIZATION 


An excellent statement of the types of family organization among 
preliterate and historical peoples is presented by Hobhouse (27). The 
origin, organization, function, and problems of the family have been the 
principal themes of textbooks on the family, as in the well-worked-out 
historical treatise by Goodsell (19) and in the more popular treatment of 
the modern family by Spencer (65). 

An outstanding contribution to our knowledge of family life in the 
United States is made by Calhoun (6). His work, dealing with family 
life in the Colonial period, from independence to the Civil War, and after 
the Civil War, organizes the available literature under chapter headings 
significant for the sociological student. The place of the family in rural 
life and the rdles of the husband, wife, and children in it have been 
treated by Galpin (18) and Williams (76). No work of equal merit on 
the urban American family has yet appeared. 

The transition from historical to sociological description and ex- 
planation of family organization is made by Thomas and Znaniecki (71). 
Personal documents in the form of letters and autobiographical narratives 
are used as the principal source materials for defining and interpreting 
family relationships. The large family group of the Polish peasant is pic- 
tured as an instrument, not of legal, but of informal, social control. At 
the same time a theory of social psychological explanation of behavior is 
presented in terms of attitudes, values, and wishes. 

Two descriptive studies, by Pops (50) for Serbia and by Konsulowa 
(36) for Bulgaria, have been added to the literature of the large family 
group among the European peasants. The evidences of the gradual dis- 
integration of the large family organization in China have quickened 
interest in its study. An analysis of the Chinese family system, by Su 
(65), and the intensive study of a small village community, by Kulp 
(37), are, it is hoped, the forerunners of many monographic studies of 
family and village life in the different districts of China. 

While the literature of propaganda for and against birth control has 
been voluminous in this period, one study by Ross and Baber (57) has 
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attempted to gauge the actual changes in the size of the Middle West 
American family. Hollingworth (29) points out that the traditional so- 
cial devices for impelling women to bear and rear children are no longer 
operative. The increase in the number of childless marriages has led a 
courageous soul, Knight (34), to propose that society recognize and legal- 
ize “the companionate” as essentially different in nature and function 
from the family, a proposal that called out a vigorous counter-attack from 
the biologist, Popenoe (48). Marvin (41) has made a statistical inquiry 
into occupational propinquity as a factor in marriage selection. 

In spite of the advance in method outlined by Thomas and Znaniecki, 
the realistic study of American family organization has lagged, as pointed 
out by Robinson (56) in an article read at the recent meeting of the Sec- 
tion on the Family of the American Sociological Society. At the same 
meeting the writer (5) presented a statement defining the family for so- 
ciological research as a unity of interacting persons with a conception of 
their réles in it supported, if not derived, from the community. 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION AND REORGANIZATION 


Thomas and Znaniecki (71) made the concept of social disorganiza- 
tion serviceable for sociological use by defining it as “the decrease of the 
influence of existing social rules of behavior upon individual members of 
the group,” and by relating it to the complementary process of social re- 
organization. To them, family disorganization, which arises from the 
influence of certain new values, may lead either to the submission of the 
person to the community, to his emancipation from it, or to a reorganiza- 
tion of the family on the basis of “a reflective co-ordination of individual 
attitudes for the pursuit of common purposes.” 

The modern family has been described as an adaptation to social 
change by Sumner (66), Cutler (9), and Groves (22). Sumner finds that 
modern marriage consists “in nothing but a permanent and irrevocable 
relation based on affection and guaranteed by nothing but a promise.” 
Cutler holds that “monogamous wedlock is not threatened,” but that “it 
is undergoing an essential and wide-reaching adaptation to new life-con- 
ditions,” and that the “change in the status of woman will materially 
strengthen the coherence and the stability of the modern family.” Groves 
analyzes the social influences affecting home life as the passing of man’s 
dominance, the emancipation of woman, parenthood by choice, and the 
transition from the homestead family to the home in the small apartment 


or hotel. 
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In this period of transition and confusion all institutions and social 
regulations naturally have been questioned. Meisel-Hess (42) scathingly 
attacks the prevailing social code on behalf of a freer organization of 
sexual relations in marriage. Herbert (26) presents a more dispassionate 
survey of the ethics of sexual and marital relationships in the interest of 
their rational reconstruction. 

A careful survey of factors affecting the marital condition of the 
population has been made by Ogburn (46). He concludes that “crime, 
insanity, pauperism, and death are found less frequently among the mar- 
ried than among the single.” Statistical data on marriage and divorce for 
the country as a whole have been provided by the United States Census 
Bureau (74). The Census Bureau, which previously had prepared two 
twenty-year reports, has published statistics on marriage and divorce for 
1916, 1922, 1923, with the expectation of continuing these annual sum- 
maries. 

Curiously, it is in the field of desertion rather than in that of divorce 
that the important studies of family disorganization have been made. 
Patterson (47) has made the most detailed statistical study up to the 
present time, based upon cases during a five-year period in Philadelphia. 
Colcord (7), from the standpoint of the social worker, has isolated the 
different factors leading to desertion; Eubank (15) has proposed an in- 
teresting classification of deserting husbands in terms of their movement 
in time and space; while Sherman (60) has sought to explain individual 
cases of desertion in terms of the cultural backgrounds of immigrant 
groups. 

Many special studies bearing upon special aspects of family disor- 
ganization have been made, of which the following are representative: 
Drachsler’s research (12) upon intermarriage in New York; Breckin- 
ridge’s investigation (4) of the homes of immigrants in adjustment to 
American city life; Tufts’ paper (73) upon the effect of the world-war 
upon the American family; Sorokin’s comparison (63) of the increase in 
the divorce rate between participant and neutral countries in the world- 
war; Richmond and Hall’s findings (54) on the type and extent of child 
marriage; Kammerer’s study (33) of five hundred cases of unmarried 
mothers; Gallichan’s essay (17) on the rdle of unmarried men and 
women in modern society; Davis’ report (10) on the sexual life of mar- 
ried women; Shideler’s correlation (61) of juvenile delinquency with 
family disintegration; and Mowrer’s analysis (43), upon the basis of 
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court records, of the variance between the legal grounds and the natural 
causes of divorce. 

Proposals for the reorganization of the institution of the family are 
not so numerous or so radical as in the preceding decade. There have 
been, however, three significant works on American marriage laws and on 
the relation of law to the family: by Grant (21), by Hall and Brooke 
(23), and by Breckinridge (2). Sellin (58) has compiled a historical ac- 
count of marriage and divorce legislation in Sweden. Todd (72) has out- 
lined a program of social reform in order to promote family welfare. 
Dunlap (13), in the interests of race betterment, proposes that “human 
beauty is a sign of fitness for parenthood, and is the basis of the process 
of sexual selection.” Popenoe (49), who may be taken as representative 
of the biological point of view, concludes that “monogamy is the funda- 
mental principle of marriage,” and that the solution of the problems re- 
sulting from the fact that “young people are not properly educated for 
marriage” is “to apply to the whole problem the knowledge incorporated 
in the biological sciences, particularly physiology, psychology, and 
eugenics.” 

In the field of social work, which is now acquiring the status of a pro- 
fession, a rapid development of the technique of family case work, as 
illustrated by the pace-setting volumes of Richmond (53) and Breckin- 
ridge (3), has taken place. Sheffield (59), Lee (38), and Richmond (52) 
substantially agree, in the language of the last-named, in defining social 
case work as “those processes which develop personality through adjust- 
ments consciously effected, individual by individual, between men and 
their social environment” (pp. 98-99). 

In this survey of the progress of the study of the family in the past 
twelve years, certain trends are observable. Research in the different 
special fields—anthropological, psychological, economic, and social—ap- 
parently is seeking a fundamental conception of the family as a common 
point of departure. The earlier explanation of family behavior by in- 
stincts has been almost everywhere abandoned. In its place there is a 
growing tendency to define the family in terms of the interaction of its 
members as revealed in attitudes, sentiments, values, and réles. Even 
with the increasing specialization in research signs are multiplying of a 
growing recognition of the fact that any new project is more and more 
dependent, for its successful prosecution, upon its correlations with the 
existing general body of scientific knowledge and of technique for family 
study. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Resolutions in memory of Albion W. Small.—From the many tele- 
grams, letters, and messages expressing sorrow at the death of Dr. Small 
and appreciation of his life and work, the following resolutions of the 
Ohio Sociological Society and of the Sociology Club of the University of 
Chicago have been selected for publication: 

The Ohio Sociological Society, assembled at its annual meeting, pauses to 
do honor to the name of Albion Woodbury Small. As a courageous pioneer in 
what was then an uncharted and unexplored field, he has been one of the chief 
figures in leading his generation to the intellectual discovery of a vast new ter- 
ritory of science. As a statesman of vision and a craftsman of the highest skill, 
he has been at the forefront in laying the foundations of a new scholastic em- 
pire. As one of the founders and an early president of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society, as editor-in-chief of the American Journal of Sociology from its 
founding until now, through his unique and masterly contributions to the liter- 
ature of the field, he has exercised an influence second to none. To these ex- 
pressions of respect for him as one of the master-builders of our science, many 
of us who have known him as a teacher and a beloved friend would add our 
sense of personal loss in his going. 

The sociology students of the University of Chicago mourn the loss of 
their friend and fellow-student, Dean Albion W. Small. To those who sought 
his counsel he gave himself freely. As the members of his last classes, we shall 
always remember him for his tolerant attitude, his open-mindedness, and his 
sympathetic understanding. All who knew him as a teacher were impressed by 
his patience, his poise, and his devotion to the science to which his labors have 
contributed so richly. 


Among others, messages were received from Franklin H. Giddings, 
Edward Cary Hayes, Charles A. Ellwood, Julius T. House, Earle E. Eu- 
bank, Walter B. Bodenhafer, LeRoy E. Bowman, Herbert E. Fleming, 
Harold F. McCormick, Victor W. Bruder, George E. Hartman, Arthur 
Burrage Farwell, Albert Schinz. 


Commemorative service for Albion W. Small.—Memorial exercises 
for Professor Small were held in Leon Mandel Assembly Hall, University 
of Chicago, Tuesday afternoon, June 8, presided over by Professor Tufts. 
Professor Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia University, spoke of Dr. 
Small as “the scholar and scientist”; Professor Edward C. Hayes, Uni- 
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sity of Illinois, recalled him as “the teacher”; Professor Robert E. Park, 
University of Chicago, paid a tribute to him as “the colleague.” 


American Sociological Society.—President John L. Gillin announces 
that the Executive Committee has decided upon St. Louis as the place of 
the twenty-first annual meeting, to be held December 28-31. The central 
subject will be “The Progress of Sociology.” In addition to the main ses- 
sions, the sections on “Rural Sociology,” “Educational Sociology,” “The 
Sociology of Religion,” “Community Organization,” and “The Family” 
will hold meetings. The American Economic Association will also meet in 
St. Louis. 

The program committee of the section on “Community Organiza- 
tion” consists of the following persons: Arthur E. Woods, Mary P. Fol- 
lett, John L. Gillin, E. L. Burchard, Leroy E. Bowman, secretary; of the 
section on “The Family,” Mrs. W. F. Dummer, secretary; E. W. Burgess, 
T. D. Eliot, E. R. Groves, Marian E. Kenworthy, Hazel Kyrk, Virginia 
P. Robinson, Jessie Taft, Miriam Van Waters; of the section on “Educa- 
tional Sociology,” E. George Payne, George S. Counts, Charles C. Peters; 
of the section on the “Sociology of Religion,” H. N. Shenton, Williams 
Adams Brown, Jerome Davis, C. A. Ellwood, E. E. Eubank, A. E. Holt, 
John L. Gillin, Justin W. Nixon, Galen M. Fisher, F. Ernest Johnson, 
Robert E. Park, Ralph Sockman. The membership of the other commit- 
tees of the Society was published in the March issue of the Journal. 


St. Louis Sociological Society —On December 15, 1925, the St. Louis 
Sociological Society was organized, with Elwood Street, director of the 
Community Council and Community Fund of St. Louis, as chairman; 
Walter R. Hoy, secretary of the Central Bureau for Transient and Home- 
less Men, secretary. The Society has twenty-six members—teachers of 
sociology, social workers, and others interested in sociology. Except dur- 
ing the summer, a meeting is held on the third Friday of each month, at 
dinner, after which a paper is read by some member, followed by a gen- 
eral discussion. The subjects presented so far have been a review of Ber- 
nard’s book Instincts by Professor Kenneth Barnhart, of Harris Teach- 
ers College; “Vitalism as a Factor in Human Behavior,” by Rev. Albert 
Muntsch, professor in St. Louis University; “Basic Principles as Applied 
to Sociology,” by Rev. John H. Fritz, dean of Concordia Seminary; “A 
Case Worker’s Understanding of Religion,” by Professor Frank J. Bruno, 
Washington University; reports on the last annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society, in New York, by Professor Walter Bodenhafer, 
of Washington University, Mr. Bruno, and Mr. Street. 
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A special activity of the Society has been the collection of informa- 
tion regarding the attitudes of members’ students regarding “social dis- 
tance,” on the basis of the paper on that subject presented by Professor 
Bogardus, of the University of Southern California, at the New York 
meeting of the American Sociological Society. Forms for the collection of 
this information were provided by Professor Bogardus, who will receive 
the material when tabulated. 

The St. Louis Sociological Society will be delighted to have any mem- 
ber of the American Sociological Society who happens to be in St. Louis, 
attend any of its meetings. 


The Ohio Sociological Society—The second annual meeting was 
held in Columbus on April 2 and 3. Those who attended the meeting were 
honored by a dinner at the Faculty Club by the department of sociology 
of the Ohio State University. 

Two sessions were held, in one of which teaching problems were dis- 
cussed, and in the other individuals reported their research projects. 
Representatives of thirteen institutions in Ohio were present. Brief re- 
ports were presented and discussions were led by C. J. Bushnell, of the 
University of Toledo, M. N. Chatterjee, of Antioch College, E. F. Reed, 
of the Trounstine Foundation at Cincinnati, E. E. Eubank and W. O. 
Brown, of the University of Cincinnati, and F. E. Lumley, C. C. North, 
C. E. Lively, and H. A. Miller, of the Ohio State University. 

The Society adopted resolutions in memory of Dr. Albion W. Small. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: Earle E. Eubank, the University of 
Cincinnati, president; J. E. Smith, Hiram College, vice-president; F. G. 
Detweiler, Denison University, secretary. 


The Japanese Sociological Society.—A recent issue of the sociolog- 
ical magazine was devoted to articles on American sociology. These in- 
cluded “The Development of Sociology in America,” by K. Kobayashi; 
“American Sociology in 1925,’ by Harry Elmer Barnes; “Lester F. 
Ward,” by K. Tanabe; “William G. Sumner,” by T. Imai; “Charles H. 
Cooley,” by T. Watanuki; “Franklin H. Giddings and His Disciples,” by 
U. Iwasaki. The frontispiece was a picture of Professor Albion W. Small. 


University of Géttingen—Professor Andreas Walther plans to pub- 
lish a book in the autumn which has as its object the familiarizing of Ger- 
man scholars with American sociology. Professor Walther is a co-operat- 
ing editor of the Journal of Applied Sociology. 
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International conference of rural sociologists——The International 
Country Life Conference will be held in Brussels, Belgium, July 19-21, 
under the auspices of the International Commission for the Improvement 
of Country Life. Among the official representatives to the conference 
from the American Country Life Association are A. R. Mann, Dwight 
Sanderson, C. J. Galpin, and Kenyon L. Butterfield. Further information 
can be secured from the secretary, M. J. Giele, 40 Rue des Joyeuses En- 
trées, Louvain, Belgium. 


Race Relations Survey.—A significant feature of the Survey of Race 
Relations on the Pacific Coast, of which Professor Robert E. Park was 
director, was the co-operation of universities in the study. The Survey 
Graphic for May contains articles representative of the research material 
secured in the inquiry. Among the California sociologists represented are 
Emory S. Bogardus, R. D. McKenzie, and William C. Smith. 


The Wiley Social Science Series —John Wiley and Sons, Inc., an- 
nounce their plans to publish a group of books on social science which will 
be known as the “Wiley Social Science Series,” with Professor H. P. Fair- 
child, New York University, as the editor. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation.—Dr. Alzada Com- 
stock, associate professor of economics and sociology, Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Massachusetts, has been appointed to make a 
study of the League of Nations’ financial reconstruction work in Hun- 


gary. 

The American University—The appointment of Edward T. Devine 
as dean of its reorganized graduate school and professor of social econ- 
omy has been announced. 


Bucknell University.—The work in sociology has been given in an 
independent department since Stanley P. Davies came here as professor 
of sociology in 1922. He was succeeded a year later by Dr. Foster Wood, 
now professor of sociology at Rochester Theological Seminary. Clarence 
Richard Johnson, for several years professor of sociology at Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople, succeeded Dr. Wood. Professor Johnson has ac- 
cepted a teaching fellowship at the University of Southern California with 
Dr. Bogardus for the next academic year, and Delbert Mann, assistant 
professor of sociology at the University of Kansas, will be acting profes- 
sor of sociology at Bucknell until the return of Professor Johnson, in 
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September, 1927. During the past academic year at Bucknell 175 stu- 
dents have been studying sociology, which is significant in that about half 
of our graduates go into the teaching profession. 


Cornell University—During the summer of 1926 Dr. E. L. Kirk- 
patrick, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, will give a special course on the Standard of Living, as well 
as offering the course on Rural Social Problems. Also, the extension 
workers of the Department of Rural Social Organization, New York 
State College of Agriculture, Professor Ralph A. Felton and Miss Mary 
Eva Duthie, will offer special courses in Community Organization, Rural 
Church, Club Work, and Pageantry. A special course in Rural Dramatics 
will be offered by Professor Hultzen, of Washington University. The 
general course in Sociology and the course on Social Psychology will be 
offered by Professor Bruce L. Melvin. 

Professor Dwight Sanderson, who is spending his sabbatic year in 
Europe, will remain abroad until the opening of the fall term. Dr. L. L. 
Bernard, who substituted for Professor Sanderson during the first semes- 
ter of the year 1925-26, is now in South America doing special research. 
Henry Holt and Company announce the publication of An Introduction 
to Social Psychology, by Dr. Bernard. 


Creighton University.—The students of applied sociology at the Uni- 
versity and at Duchesne College (the woman’s department of the Univer- 
sity), under the direction of Professor Thomas A. Egan, are required to 
do at least one hour’s work each week in a local social settlement. The an- 
nual report of the Christ Child Center at Omaha states: “If it were not 
for the volunteer help in teaching which we receive from sociology stu- 
dents, it would be impossible to carry on the extensive work of the settle- 
ment.” 

Louisiana State Normal School.—Harper and Brothers announce the 
publication of a volume, Sociology and Education, by Professor Alvin 
Good. 


University of Missouri—Professor Charles A. Eliwood will give 
courses in sociology at The University of Southern California June 28 to 
August 7. He will lecture at the Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
on June 16 and 17, and at the New Mexico Normal University, Las 


Vegas, on June 21. 
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Northwestern University—Dr. Arthur J. Todd has resigned as Di- 
rector of Industrial Relations of B. Kuppenheimer and Company, and, 
beginning next autumn, will give full time as the head of the sociology de- 
partment. Professor Todd returned in May from his trip around the 
world. 

Professor Emory S. Bogardus, of the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, is giving courses in sociology during the summer term. 


Ohio Wesleyan University.—Mr. L. Guy Brown, of the Department 
of Public Welfare, Chicago, has accepted a position as assistant profes- 
sor of sociology. 


University of Omaha.—A recreation leaders’ training course will be 
held under the auspices of the department of sociology, June 14-25. 


University of Pittsburgh.—Professor Manuel C. Elmer, for the past 
seven years associate professor of sociology at the University of Minne- 
sota, has been appointed head of the department of sociology in this 
institution. Other members of the department are Dr. Ludwig Bernstein, 
Ruth Crawford Mitchell, R. A. Albig, and Mr. Verne Wright. 

Jesse Ray Miller, Los Angeles, announces the publication of a text 
on social statistics by Professor M. C. Elmer, entitled Social Statistics: 
Statistical Methods Applied to Sociology. It is designed as a text for a 
first course in statistics and is especially intended for persons entering 
the field of sociology and social work. 


Utah Agricultural College—The second session of the national sum- 
mer school will be held in Logan, Utah, June 14 to July 27. Professor 
Edward A. Ross, University of Wisconsin, will give the courses in sociol- 


ogy. 
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The Need for Eugenic Reform. By LEONARD Darwin. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. xvii+-529. 

In the present volume Mr. Darwin has undertaken to interest edu- 
cated but non-scientifically trained readers in the eugenic methods of re- 
form. For the purpose in hand—the winning of converts—the book is 
exceptionally well done: it avoids the fundamentals, assumes the posi- 
tions that are difficult or impossible of demonstration, capitalizes popular 
sentiments, and elaborates the obvious. It is relatively free of the blatan- 
cy so characteristic of writings in this field, but in fundamental position it 
does not rise above the level of its numerous predecessors. 

The idea of eliminating human defect and suffering and of improving 
the quality of the race and its culture is a most seductive one, and the 
proposal to do so by the use of biological means makes a particularly 
strong appeal because of its apparent extreme simplicity. From the un- 
contaminated biological point of view, all that appears essential is that 
each new generation shall be descended from the favorably divergent 
types. This may be assured by preventing the propagation of the infe- 
rior folk and by stimulating the fecundity of the superior. To devise 
effective means to this end is the sum and essence of the eugenic program: 
It is a simple biological panacea guaranteed to perpetuate the racial 
type; raise the physical, mental, and moral level of the population; make 
certain a progressive advance in civilization; eliminate, wholly or in part, 
physical and mental disease and defect; and reduce materially vice, 
crime, poverty, alcoholism, vagrancy, and the other inartistic by-products 
of a rapidly evolving industrial order. 

The reform proposes to operate by the method of selective breeding. 
This technique of control is applicable only to heritable characters the 
mechanism of whose transmission is understood. It is obvious that char- 
acteristics, desirable or undesirable, which are in the nature of develop- 
mental changes and environmental modifications will not reappear as 
biologically transmitted characters in future generations, and to select 
them for elimination or propagation would be a purposeless procedure, 
since it would be without influence on the quality of the stock. The first 
essential of a rational eugenic procedure, therefore, is a knowledge of the 
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biologically transmissible characters. In the absence of information on 
this point there has been a general tendency among the eugenic writers 
to assume as hereditary any physical, mental, moral, or social trait that 
they find personally displeasing. 

But it is not alone sufficient to know the heritable characters: it is 
necessary to know the way in which they are transmitted and their asso- 
ciation with other characters in transmission. Otherwise eugenic inter- 
ference is as likely to produce undesired as desired results. Unfortunately 
the list of human characters transmitted in predictable ways through the 
mechanism of physical heredity is practically nil. Almost no work has 
been done on the problem of human genetics, and what passes as knowl- 
edge in the field proves upon examination to be analogical inference. 
Some uniformities in the transmission of specific characters of certain 
simpler organisms have been established. The hasty generalization of the 
early findings became the basis in genetics for a body of eugenic doctrine 
which is now transmitted by tradition and repeated by rote. In the mean- 
time the theory of unit characters, the theory of determiners, and the 
other baggage of simple Mendelian inheritance have been superseded. 
The geneticist no longer ventures to predict the type of inheritance in an 
unstudied form, even a closely related one, by the laws of transmission 
that he has found to hold for another form. All of which leaves the cur- 
rent eugenic doctrine practically without scientific foundation. 

A curious confusion of biological and cultural phenomena persists in 
the eugenic literature. Operating on the assumption of physical science 
that differences in function presuppose divergent structures, the eugenist 
finds in biological differences the explanation of cultural variation. He 
sees civilization as a function of race. A quality variation in the popula- 
tion stock will, he assumes, automatically register itself on the culture 
plane. An improvement in the race is thus a precondition to an advance 
in culture; a racial deterioration will bring a recrudescence of barbarism. 
This idea is contrary to all the known facts of cultural evolution. Culture 
and race are not in the same order of reality and appear not to stand in 
causal relation one to the other. The processes are contrasted: one is 
selective, the other is cumulative. There appears not to be in the world 
today any racial group without the capacity to assimilate any range of 
ideas so far produced, and the median intelligence of every group appears 
to be ample to any present or prospective need. Civilization may decline 
at the same time that the racial stock is undergoing improvement, there 
may be an advance in culture in the presence of a deteriorating racial 
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group, and either an improvement or a decline in civilization may take 
place in the presence of racial stability. Within the limits of species varia- 
tion, race and civilization are separable facts. 

The eugenic reform will merit more serious consideration when it 
outgrows the inspirational stage and when it limits itself to phenomena 
subject to control by selective means. 

E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Zur Psychologie des productiven Denkens und des Irrtums. By 
Otto Setz. Bonn: Verlag von Friedrich Cohen, 1922. Pp. 
xxviii+ 688. 

Soziologische Studien und Kritiken. By FERDINAND TONNIES. 
Jena: Verlag von Gustav Fischer, 1925. Pp. vii+374. 
Brosch., M.12; geb., M.13.50. 


Die Wissensformen und die Gesellschaft. By Max SCHELER. Leip- 
zig: Der Neue-Geist Verlag, 1926. Pp. xi+565. Brosch., 
M.25; halbl., M.28; gzl., M.29.50. 

The justification for dealing with these three substantial volumes in 

a single review, aside from the fact that they all happen to be printed in 
the German language, lies in their resemblance to one another in having, 
all three, an interest for the student of fundamental problems of method 
and logic of the social sciences. On the Psychology of Productive Thought” 
and of Error is a study based on experiment and on a careful examination 
of other recent literature dealing with the same problems. The reader 
who lacks the time for a careful perusal of the 688 large pages of this 
book will find its more important points summed up in the author’s Pref- 
ace, the detailed table of contents, and an excellent ten-page summary of 
the findings at the close of the volume. Briefly, the author’s conclusions 
are: (1) that “organized production,” a term which he uses to designate 
activities as widely different as the construction of a machine and the dis- 
covery and formulation of a scientific theory, involves the use of certain 
methods of solution of the problem at hand, methods which function as 
means to an “end” in view. He further concludes (2) that the means so 
employed in the solution of problems were not originally developed as 
means, but were discovered by chance or by a groping, trial-and-error 
process to be means to the particular end in view. 
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In this study by Otto Selz one finds not only a study of some aspects 
of the Gestalt theory, omitting the use of that technical term, but also a 
confirmation of the post-Kantian methodological thesis to which a num- 
ber of contemporary German sociologists are, on the whole, committed. 
This methodological theory holds that the concepts and hypotheses which 
form the fundamental equipment of a science are to be valued in propor- 
tion to their effectiveness as means useful in the solution of given theo- 
retic problems, and not, primarily, with reference to the procedure by 
which they were arrived at. Professor Ténnies, in several of the papers 
which he has collected in this, the first of two projected volumes of “So- 
ciological Studies and Critiques,” has presented in his own way certain 
features of the same fundamental methodological doctrine. This general 
character is especially marked in that part of the present volume com- 
posed of a previously unpublished prospectus and three prefaces written 
for successive editions of his well-known Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft. 
In these studies the author has been at some pains to explain what he 
means by “scientific method,” and how he thinks the scientific method 
may be applied in the study of human society. This volume also contains, 
besides several miscellaneous studies, a paper nearly two hundred pages 
in length on “The Application of the Descent Theory to the Problem of 
Social Evolution,” consisting in large part of a critical review of the liter- 
ature of the subject. 

Professor Max Scheler of the University of Cologne has brought to- 
gether in his thick volume, The Forms of Knowledge and Society, three 
studies: (1) an expanded version of his introductory paper from the vol- 
ume Soziologie des Wissens, the original edition of which was reviewed by 
Professor Small in the September, 1925, number of this Journal; (2) a 
study entitled “Erkenntnis und Arbeit,” published for the first time in 
this volume; and (3) a short essay, “Universitat und Hochschule,” re- 
printed from an earlier symposium, Soziolegie des Volksbildungswesens, 
published by the Cologne Social Science Research Institute. The author 
holds that, as their subtitles would suggest, these three studies are com- 
plementary and represent approaches from different angles to the same 
fundamental problem, that of the relationship which exists between the 
forms of human association and the actual and possible forms of human 
knowledge. With respect to this, their central aim, these studies recall 
the volume Social Categories of the Memory, by Maurice Halbwachs, 
reviewed in the November, 1925, issue of this Journal. It should be 
noted, however, that the real purpose of the first two studies in the pres- 
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ent volume is metaphysical and epistemological, and that the methodo- 
logical implication which they suggest is simply a by-product of the au- 
thor’s main interest. Most fundamental of all the problems which he sets 
himself is that of reconciling with the explanation of human behavior in 
terms of the ideas which men have and the ideal goals which they set for 
themselves (Kultursoziologie), the explanation which runs in terms of 
impulses (Realsoziologie). 

One feels, as he reads Professor Scheler’s remarks about the “sociol- 
ogy of knowledge,” that the author is struggling to preserve and defend 
the conception of spiritual or Platonic “ideas” against the danger that it 
may be corrupted and lost as a result of the successful rivalry of the be- 
havioristic or pragmatistic explanation of ideation as a type of behavior. 
The latter conception is that ideas, knowledge, and reflective thought 
develop in the organism or in the group as a result of the struggle to act 
in the presence of obstacles and complications; this is the type of scien- 
tific explanation of reflective thought which develops most naturally in 
the main current of contemporary scientific discussion. Either point of 
view can be made to appear a plausible one to the person who is open- 
minded about it. Certainly Professor Scheler’s view is entitled to a hear- 
ing on its merits. 

FLoyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Before the Dawn. By ToyouHtko Kacawa. Translated from the 
Japanese by I. Fukumoto and T. SATCHELL. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1924. Pp. 398. $2.50. 

A Daughter of the Samurai. By Etsu INAGAK1 Sucrimoto, In- 
structor in Japanese Language and History, Columbia Uni- - 
versity. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1925. Pp. xv-+314. $3.00. 

A Gentleman in Prison, with the Confessions of Tokichi Ishii. 
Written in Tokyo Prison. Translated by CaroLInE Mac- 
DoNALD, with Foreword by JOHN KELtMAN, D.D. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1922. Pp. 164. $1.75. 

Here are three Japanese autobiographies, although one of them, 
namely, that of Toyohiko Kagawa, is written in the form of a romance, 
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each of which, in its own way, describes the effects of Western culture 
upon the customs and inner life of the Japanese people. 

Kagawa, a graduate of a Christian college in Tokyo and of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, is, or was, at the same time a guild so- 
cialist, secretary of the Japanese Labor Federation, a social worker in the 
slums in Tokyo, the author of what is perhaps the most widely read novel 
in present-day Japan. In these several capacities he has played a striking 
réle in the present-day social life and social politics of Japan. 

His autobiography is an account of the adventures of men who at- 
tempted to apply, with a devastating literalness, the teachings of Chris- 
tianity to the social problems of modern life. We have been accustomed 
to assume that Japan had been only superficially changed by its con- 
tacts with Western culture. This autobiography exhibits Western ideas 
working like a ferment below the surfaces of Japanese manners and cus- 
toms, profoundly disturbing and changing the Japanese outlook on life. 

Kagawa is, however, a mystic, to whom the modern scene, with all its 
bustle and action, is but a reflection of his own mood. In spite of all his 
interest in the scenes, the events, and the practical aspects of the life 
about him, he remains like Walt Whitman, a spectator. It is the drama 
of his own inner life that fascinates and absorbs him. It is this that gives 
him the character of a prophet rather than of a politician. It is because 
this autobiography is a reflection of this inner life of the author and of 
the public to which it is addressed; because it exhibits these profound 
mutations in attitude and outlook on life, that it has, rather more than 
any more formal biography or literature, the character and interest of a 
social document. 

Christopher Morley, in his introduction to Madame Sugimoto’s auto- 
biography, describes it quite accurately: “A beautiful and thrilling 
book.” What makes it so is the intimate and personal character of the 
anecdotes which it contains, as well as the delicate and charming manner 
in which they are narrated. Under such circumstances strange manners 
and customs cease to be merely strange or quaint; they become intelligi- 
ble and human. This is, in fact, the purpose and the justification, if one 
may say so, of the book. The volume, portions of which were originally 
in Asia, is best described in a sentence which the editor has inscribed 
upon the title-page: “How a daughter of feudal Japan, living hundreds 
of years in one generation, became a modern American.” 

The story of Tokichi Ishii, essentially a missionary document, is of a 
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quite different sort. It illustrates, nevertheless, in its own way, quite as 
well as the preceding autobiographies, some of the curious effects of the 
penetration of Japanese culture by Western ideas. It is an autobiography 
written, shortly before his execution, by a notorious criminal who con- 
fessed, was tried, and eventually paid the penalty of his crime, a crime 
for which another and an innocent man had been convicted and was 
about to be executed. After he had made his confession, and while the 
court was still investigating his story, which they at first refused to ac- 
cept, the writer met an American woman who was doing religious work 
in the prison, and he was converted to Christianity. Ishii is a man with- 
out education; his statements of fact are meager and interlarded with 
theological and moral observations. But even in the very naive terms in 
which it is written, this story reveals, as Rev. John Kelman, who wrote 
the Foreword, says, “the baffling contradictions of impulse which dwell in 
the heart of a quite phenomenal criminal.” It has the interest, therefore, 
of a first-rate personal document, but at the same time it sheds light on 
the obscure corners of Japanese civilization and social conditions. 

It is by means of documents such as these that students are enabled 
to penetrate below the surfaces of Japanese life and discover the extent 
and character of the fundamental changes which are taking place in Jap- 
anese civilization as a result of Japanese contacts with the West. 

RoBERT E. Park 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


La Courbe du Mouvement Sociétal: Etude de dynamique sociolo- 
gique d’aprés la “Politique Positive” d’Auguste Comte. By 
McQuiLkiIn DEGRANGE. Paris: Librairie-Bibliothéque Au- 
guste-Comte, 1923. Pp. 304. Paper. 

Essais de Méchanique Sociale. By ANTONIO PoRTUONDO Y Bar- 
cELO. Bibliothéque Sociologique Internationale, Publiée sous 
la direction de M. René Worms. Paris: Marcel Giard, 1925. 
Pp. xxviii+256. Paper. 15 fr. 

Dr. DeGrange’s volume, The Curve of Societal Movement, is, as the 
secondary title indicates, an attempt to found a theory of “societal dy- 
namics” on the Politique Positive of Auguste Comte. In spite of Dr. 
DeGrange’s attempt to show that his theory does not come under the 
head of philosophy of history, one is constrained to think that it is exact- 
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ly the philosophy-of-history animus which characterizes his book. His 
“curve of societal movement,” which is ptesented as an actual graphic 
sketch in the form of an insert in the volume, may be taken as an exhibit 
of what the philosophy of history has always striven to be—a chart of 
the course of social change in time. The same point of view characterizes 
the entire latter half of the volume. He defines the term “societal proc- 
ess,” which is one of his fundamental concepts, as a process of “collective 
cumulation” of societal products, that is, of culture. An attempt is also 
made to distinguish between étres, as concrete social factors, and événe- 
ments (happenings? ), as the factors which can be taken abstractly. This 
distinction, as the author states it, is hardly convincing; both substances 
and functions are abstractions from immediately experienced reality, 
and either can be taken as the starting-point for the delineation of arrays 
of more particularized abstractions. 

Dr. DeGrange’s book consists essentially of a comparatively simple 
system of concepts proposed for the use of sociologists in their analysis 
of social phenomena. Their development appears to be a priori, but their 
value will in any case be determined by their utility. The author displays 
many flashes of insight which might be lifted from their context and ap- 
plied in a wide range of investigations. The book is well worth reading 
by anyone who is interested in general sociological theory and its devel- 
opment. 

Portuondo y Barcelé’s Essays in Social Mechanics is a reissue of a 
book first published in 1912. The first edition was reviewed by Lester F. 
Ward, and the review was published in the May, 1913, number of the 
American Journal of Sociology, the same number in which the notice of 
Professor Ward’s death appears. Ward’s review is printed as a preface 
in this edition of the book. It is surprising that the book has not made 
more impression upon American sociologists than it appears to have 
made, in view of the favorable report which Professor Ward gave. Per- 
haps the reason is that Ward emphasized in his review the assumption 
made by the author that “the social forces are the desires of men,” in 
confirmation of Ward’s own doctrine—a doctrine which on the whole has 
not been favorably received by sociologists in this country since that 
time. In fact, the book is of interest for the stimulating methodological 
suggestions which it presents, and which are of value quite apart from 
the author’s attempt to develop them in a series of mathematically stated 
theorems of “social mechanics.” 

Fioyp N. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Economic History of Russia. 2 vols. By James Mavor. 2d ed. 
London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1925. Pp. xxxv-+614 and xxii+- 
630. $15.00. 

By a curious coincidence the two most authoritative books about 
Russia have been written by two Scotsmen: Sir Donald Mackenzie Wal- 
lace and James Mavor. The recent death of Professor Mavor calls atten- 
tion again to his great treatise. 

Professor Mavor was peculiarly well fitted for his task. In addition 
to being an economist of the highest standing, he was thoroughly familiar 
with the Russian language and with the economic literature in that lan- 
guage. He also knew Russian society. He made many visits to Russia— 
several of them prolonged. He was the familiar friend of Tolstoi and 
Kropotkin. He numbered among his intimate acquaintances Professors 
Semevsky, Svyotlovsky, L. Nikolaiev, and all the other leading authori- 
ties on Russian economics. The first edition of this work was published in 
1914, and by the unanimous judgment of all scholars in its field it became 
at once the standard book on the subject. 

The first volume has as a subtitle, “The Rise and Fall of Bondage 
Right.” It contains an excellent sketch of the geographical expansion 
and political development of Russia from the eighth century to the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth. There is a mass of information regarding the 
reforms of Peter the Great, followed by a complete and trustworthy 
account of Russia as an industrial nation during the eighteenth century 
and until the emancipation of the serfs in 1861. 

The second volume, subtitled “Industry and Revolution,” is the most 
scholarly and dispassionate history of the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment known to the writer of this review. It carries the account through 
the great Pugachev Peasant Revolt, the rise of the revolutionary parties, 
the Revolution of 1905, and the Nihilist movement. It closes with the 
year 1907. 

The work is not interesting reading except in spots. A more serious 
fault is the lack of maps, which are especially necessary for the study of 
a country covering one-sixth of the land surface of the globe. The lack of 
a bibliography is less felt. The footnotes are abundant and explicit, and 
in any case the sources are practically all in Russian. 

For sociologists, the chief interest of the work lies in the recognition 
by Professor Mavor of the interdependence of the social sciences. He 
assumes as a matter of course that the economic history of Russia cannot 
be understood without an acquaintance with its geography, ethnography, 
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politics, religion, social organization, education, literature, and art. His 
own knowledge of these subjects was extensive and exact, and he has sup- 
plemented it with appendixes by various specialists. 

Whoever wishes to understand Russia must know Mavor in addition 
to Wallace. 


L. P. Epwarps 
St. STEPHEN’sS COLLEGE 
ANNANDALE-ON-HupDSON 


Theory of History. By FrepERIcK J. TEGGART. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1925. Pp. xix+231. $3.00. 

Professor Teggart occupies the chair of “Social Institutions” at the 
University of California. He was once considered a historian, but the 
historians refused to own him because of the unorthodoxy of some of his 
ideas about historical method. On the other hand, he has a personal an- 
tipathy to the label “sociologist.” The present volume is occupied with 
a statement of his criticisms of the procedures employed by the his- 
torians, on the one hand, and by the various groups of social scientists on 
the other. Among the latter the sociologists are, in his judgment, scarcely 
worth mention. 

Professor Teggart is convinced that we need “explanations” of actual 
human events, as distinguished from the “narratives” which the his- 
torians write. The social scientists, however, are unable, in his opinion, 
to give explanations of “events” because of the handicap imposed upon 
their methods by assumptions which they have inherited from Descartes, 
Comte, and Windelband—assumptions which enable them to analyze 
happenings into timeless factors and abstract processes. To be sure, 
they have a general postulate of a gradual trend of change in things, 
which he ascribes to the joint influence of the eighteenth-century doctrine 
of progress and to Darwin’s theory of variation. He proposes a method 
for dealing with “events” which are due to the operation of “intrusive” 
factors and processes. 

What Teggart seems actually to prove by the detail of his reason- 
ing is that in the nature of things science can render concrete phenomena 
intelligible only by abstracting from them those factors and processes 
which may be taken as universal and timeless. As fast as certain features 
of the phenomena in which we are interested are brought within reach 
of these abstractions, we attack the residue—which up to that point ap- 
pears as “unique” and as due to the operation of adventitious or “in- 
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trusive” factors. From this residue we are able in turn to abstract still 
other factors, and thus we gradually extend the scope of science. 

It may be remarked that some work has been accomplished by so- 
ciologists of which, apparently, Professor Teggart is not informed. One 
wonders whether he has read Thomas and Znaniecki’s The Polish Peas- 
ant in Europe and America, the first volume of which he cites in a foot- 
note, or Park and Miller’s Old World Traits Transplanted. These seem 
to be studies of exactly the sort which he desires to see made. The book 
is a challenging one, well worth reading by both historians and social 
scientists, The chapter on “The Method of Science” is excellent. 

Fioyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


An Introduction to Objective Psycho-pathology. By G. V. Ham- 
ILTON, M.D. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1925. Pp. 354. 


$5.00. 

Essays in Psychopathology. By Witt1am A. WuitTe. New York: 
Nervous and Mental Diseases Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 140. 
$2.50. 

Dr. Hamilton, who is well known in connection with the work in so- 
cial hygiene in this country, has attempted a neurological explanation 
of emotional maladjustments. The first 175 pages (one-half of the book) 
are devoted to two hundred cases advised by the author in one year of 
observation. Whether these cases illustrate anything in particular the re- 
viewer is doubtful. It seems to be a habit to select or arrange cases to 
illustrate what one is going to say. However, some of the present cases 
are more or less interesting as examples of emotional maladjustment. 
The discussion is concerned with the nervous system and the endocrines 
as bases of organic behavior, on the one hand, and the integration of 
habits and their distortion, on the other hand. Psychopathic condition 
is recognized as the result of distortions in habit formation, due in the 
main to inhibitions and repressions, especially of the “major cravings,” 
or drives. These habit distortions take on the form of inferiority reac- 
tions in a considerable portion of cases; in others they are sex distor- 
tions. The author’s attitude toward the psychoanalytic theories, especial- 
ly those of sex, is only partly favorable. But he is, perhaps, nearer the 
Freudians than the old-line psychologists. The book is well worth read- 
ing as a general introduction from the point of view indicated. But it 
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seems to the reviewer scarcely to constitute such a remarkably original 
contribution as Robert M. Yerkes, who writes the foreword, claims for it. 
Dr. White’s book is a collection of random papers, addresses, and 
book reviews. It is not up to the standard of his treatises on psychiatry. 
It of course continues his well-known psychoanalytic bent. 
L. L. BERNARD 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Systems of Public Welfare: A Manual of Study and Reference. 
By Howarp W. Opum aAnp D. W. WILLarp. Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 1925. 


Pp. vi+302. $2.00. 

The North Carolina experiment in public welfare and its School of 
Public Welfare have shown remarkable vitality and resourcefulness. 
They are rapidly coming to be recognized as among the leaders in the 
treatment and evaluation of social forces, especially in the rural field. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that this excellent survey of the his- 
tory, practices, and theory of public welfare in this country should have 
come out of this group. Human values, which public welfare must con- 
serve, have characteristics which other governmental objectives do not 
possess. Unlike other governmental activity, economy may not mean 
saving on this year’s tax bills; efficiency may mean hiring more public 
servants. 

It is refreshing to read a book which comes out boldly in favor of 
the unpaid board type organization for the administration of our polit- 
ical welfare departments. Practically all social work experience is very 
clear on this point: a rotating board, unpaid, legislative and policy-mak- 
ing in function, with long serial terms of service, gives on the whole the 
best results and secures the best workers. 

The philosophy of social work as expressed by Howard W. Odum is 
in line with the finest thought on the subject. He accepts the Platonic 
declaration that to be just, one must treat unequal things unequally. 
“Democratic ideals . . . . will scarcely become permanent enactments 
if they do not reach the unequal places and the unequal folk.” 

The book is unusually well knit, in view of its being the joint work of 
six people. There is, however, a serious omission or mistake in a chapter 
by Odum on “Attainable Standards for State Departments.” He lists ten 
principles of organization, of which the first two are: 
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1. Each state should have a state board of public welfare appointed by the 


governor of the state. 
2. Each state should have a department of public welfare within this board 


of public welfare. 

Nowhere is the difference between the board of public welfare and 
the department of public welfare described, nor their respective func- 
tions discussed; the method of appointment of the latter is not specified. 
It may refer to the wisdom of a departmental organization of the board. 
In any event it produces a sense of careless workmanship in an otherwise 
excellent book. 

F. J. Bruno 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Determinism in Education. By Witu1aM C. Bactey. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, 1925. Pp. 194. 

The fundamentalists, who are temperamentally the traditionalists, 
are increasingly active these days, in an ever widening number of fields, 
in defending the things of their special concern from the blighting influ- 
ence of science. In the field of public education Mr. Bagley is generally 
recognized as the outstanding fundamentalist. In this volume, as in much 
previous work, he conceives his task to be to defend the traditions of 
time-tested democracy against the threats of our developing educational 
science, and of practices growing out of that science. His weapons are the 
familiar phrases, slogans, denunciatory manner, and method of specially 
selecting his statistics, which the politicians have long used to sway the 
crowd. He thus describes his attitude (p. 156): “The present writer 
does not for a moment pretend that he is unprejudiced with regard to the 
issues discussed in these papers. He has a very definite ‘axe to grind’— 
a very real and intense desire to establish an hypothesis.” This hypothe- 
sis is that men are relatively equal by nature, and that the wide differ- 
ences in actual ability are mainly due to nurture, and particularly to 
schooling. He calls himself a “rational equalitarian,” that is to say, one 
who admits that there is some difference due to nature, but a difference 
so small that it can be mostly ignored. 

It is possible, though by no means certain, that Mr. Bagley is serv- 
ing educational science by forcing it to check up both data and conclu- 
sions with the greatest care. This, however, was, and is, being carefully 
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done by those who are disinterestedly developing educational science 
and who have no practical “axe to grind” through discrediting that sci- 
ence. They are assembling trustworthy evidence, uninfluenced by preju- 
dice, to the effect that nurture does play a large part—alongside that 
other large part determined by nature. It has not been the religious 
fundamentalists who have forced biological scientists to be accurate. 
The motive was a higher one; and it is really this higher motive which is 
operating to keep educational science as accurate as practicable. 
FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Science, Religion, and Reality. By ARTHUR JAMEs, Earl of Bal- 
four, O.M., F.R.S.; BRoNIsLAaw MALINowskKI, Ph.D., D.Sc.; 
CHARLES SINGER, M.D., D.Litt., e* al. Edited by JosErH 
NEEDHAM. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 396. 
$2.50. 

Symposiums are interesting and instructive mainly because they re- 
veal the wide divergences in point of view of the persons who contribute 
to them. One who expects this of symposiums in general will not be 
wholly disappointed in the present volume. After a careful reading of 
the distinguished contributors, one gets the notion not only that they are 
not all talking about the same things, but that they do not wholly under- 
stand one another. This too is more or less inevitable, since they are not 
all communicating in the same universe of discourse. Still it is interesting 
to know what men as different in temperament, training, and outlook on 
life as Arthur William Balfour, who writes the Introduction to the vol- 
ume, and Dean William R. Inge, who writes the Conclusion, would say 
or could say about the same subject; it is interesting to know what such 
distinguished men would say on any subject. Aside from the contribu- 
tions of these two men there are several papers in this collection which 
have individual and independent importance. This is particularly true 
of the paper by Antonio Aliotta, “Science and Religion in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” and the paper “The Domain of Physical Science,” by 
Arthur S. Eddington. 

From the point of view of the anthropologist and ‘sociologist, how- 
ever, the most interesting thing in the volume is the first chapter, in 
which Bronislaw Malinowski discusses ‘Magic, Science, and Religion.” 
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Magic, as Malinowski describes it, lies somewhere between religion and 
science. It is at once a form of thought and of emotional expression. It is 
gesture, but at the same time an art; that is to say, a technique and 
method of dealing with situations not otherwise understood or con- 
trollable. 

It is appropriate that this paper on magic should have the first place 
in a volume dealing with the relations of science and religion because, 
considered as a form of human behavior, magic manifests most of the 
fundamental motives that find more elaborate expression in religion and 
science. Magic considered as an art is the basis of the first profession; it 
is, therefore, more or less the trade secret of individual men. Religion, on 
the other hand, is not the private possession of any individual, but is, as 
Malinowski says, always an affair of the group—‘“an affair in which 
everyone takes an active and equivalent part.” 

RoBERT 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Reality in Worship. By Writuarp L. Sperry. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 346. 

This book, by the Dean of the Harvard Theological School, is a com- 
prehensive and substantial discussion of the nature of religion and of 
many historical aspects of our religious inheritance, as well as of the 
specific subject of the book. This does not mean that it is discursive or 
unsystematic, but that it is comprehensive and deep-going. It is refresh- 
ing to have the subject treated with so much seriousness, learning, and 
artistic feeling. The subject is one concerning which there is new interest 
and much concern, especially on the part of Protestant ministers, and it 
would be a blessing for all church services if those in charge of them 
would carefully consider these reflections. 

The most that can be done in the brief space of this review is to indi- 
cate some of the main positions in the writer’s philosophy of religion, 
and illustrate them from the text. Dean Sperry defines religion as “the 
formal organization of the constant major episodes of common human 
experience into a social whole.” It involves the universalizing of the indi- 
vidual’s experience. This the church achieves through worship, not 
through its institutionalism or its ecclesiasticism. The first and last end 
of the church “is the organization and the conduct of public worship.” 
He does not sympathize with the current emphasis on “the social gos- 
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pel.” He regards mysticism as essential, and “the enjoyment of God as 
the chief end of man.” 

It is really for this that people go to church. But the forms of wor- 
ship must have the vitality of expressing what people feel, and of bring- 
ing them to feel the true values of religion. All features of the service 
need examination. “The Psalter is one of the least real and more conven- 
tional parts of the familiar service.” “We must re-edit our hymnals and 
creeds and services.” Protestantism is weak because it is analytical, crit- 
ical, and self-conscious. It depends too much upon the sermon. It is too 
subjective. It cannot proceed without the presence of a congregation, 
toward which it is too much directed. 

In the last chapter the author deals with the social value of worship. 
This value is a by-product, and not the main objective. He holds that we 
cannot know or appreciate people by the direct means of friendship, and 
that therefore we are always defeated in our practical ways of approach. 
But “if we think true thoughts about God, we shall think truer and more 
moving thoughts of other men.” Those who have been accustomed to 
conceive religion in terms of social idealism will find in this book a sharp 
challenge. 

EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 

UNIveRSITY OF CHICAGO 


World Missionary Atlas. Containing a directory of missionary so- 
cieties, classified summaries of statistics, maps showing the 
location of mission stations throughout the world, a descrip- 
tive account of the principal mission lands, and comprehen- 
sive indexes. Edited by Hartan P. Beacu, D.D., F.R.GS., 
and CuHartEs H. Faus, B.A., B.D. Maps by JoHN BARTHOL- 
OMEW, F.R.G.S., of the Edinburgh Geographical Institute. 
New York: Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1925. 
Pp. 251. 

The world has long since become an economic unit. It is seeking 
some sort of formal organization of its common political interests. With 
the steady expansion of commerce and the peaceful penetration of popu- 
lations it is in a way to attain some sort of cultural unity. It is this, 
rather than anything else, that lends interest to this most recent edition 
of the World Missionary Atlas. 
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The map is an index to the expansion of European and American 
culture. The mission stations are thickest out on the frontiers of civiliza- 
tion. The schools, the colleges, hospitals, welfare agencies, and indepen- 
dent congregations occupy the larger centers of so-called mission lands. 
All together, they present a picture of the extent to which European civ- 
ilization has penetrated the rest of the world. 

The Introduction to the volume notes that there has been a “devel- 
oping complexity of missionary enterprise,” and at the same time an “ex- 
traordinary growth of union and co-operative movements,” all of which 
has contributed to the “increasing complexity of the institutional fabric 
of missions.” 

Another fact which may be regarded as an index of the direction 
which missionary enterprise is taking is the growing importance of the 
indigenous churches, which has brought about a “lessening of the rela- 
tive importance of the home base.” 

The volume contains, in addition to its statistics of missions, world 
maps showing the density of population, occupations, commercial devel- 
opment, and typical means of transportation of different regions of the 
world. 

Aside from any practical interest in missions, merely for the picture 
that it gives of the peoples and present-day cultural groups, the atlas is a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge. 

RosBert E. PARK 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Post-War Britain: A French Analysis. By ANDRE SIEGFRIED. 
Translated from the French by H. H. HeEmminc. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 314. $3.50. 

One thing which will recommend this book to the disinterested stu- 
dent is the fact that it was written by one who has based his analysis of 
political changes upon a first-hand study of the recent economic situation 
in Great Britain and in the world with which Great Britain is more inti- 
mately bound up than is any other European country. 

One fact in regard to Britain’s foreign policy which is peculiarly dis- 
concerting to continental, or at least to the French, people, is the Eng- 
lishman’s gift for adapting himself to existing conditions. “Once the 
actual fighting had ceased, the British government appeared to cast off 
its war mentality like a garment, and tendencies forgotten since 1914 now 
began to reassert themselves.” 
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From the point of view of this study, the most important question 
for England after the world-war was the currency. England had been 
the clearing-house of the world. Bills of exchange drawn upon the bank 
of London had circulated all over the world to such an extent that they 
constituted an international currency. The first problem, then, was to 
restore the value in the world-market of the English pound. The effort to 
do this, the effects of this effort upon trade and industry, and, in turn, 
the effects of trade and industry on the financial situation and upon Great 
Britain’s position in the world today—this is the theme of the present 
volume. It is probably safe to say that in all that has been written on this 
subject since the close of the war, nothing else so lucid and so convincing 
has been published in English. 

RoBErT E. PARK 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sociology and Education. By Atvin Goop. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1926. Pp. xxvii+- 589. 
It is significant of the contents of this volume that it should bear two 
titles. The major theme is sociology; and as textbooks go, it is good soci- 
ology. Education is the minor theme; and, approached as it is from the 


sociological point of view, it is quite modern educational theory. But, in 
spite of intentions to that effect, it is not a treatise on either educational 
sociology or sociological education. The two things have not really been 
amalgamated. The fifteen chapters on sociology are written simply as 
sociology, without apparent thought of education, except for a few para- 
graphs at the ends of several of the chapters. They could stand practically 
unchanged were the five educational chapters omitted. The educational 
sections apparently were written later than the purely sociological por- 
tions, and added thereto as a method of preparing an “educational soci- 
ology” for the purposes of teachers. Of course, teachers can profit from 
reading so carefully prepared a volume—the more pure sociology they 
can get the better for all concerned—yet the thing they primarily need 
in a volume on educational sociology is a presentatior of education as a 
social process. That is not the theme of this volume at all. 

Education is here viewed and treated from two quite distinct points 
of view. One is that of the pure sociologist, without practical educational 
intention, who simply views education in the abstract as one of the many 
interrelated social phenomena. The other point of view is that of the 
teacher and administrator who are more and more called upon to adjust 
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educational objectives and processes to the actual social needs and situa- 
tions. The author has held mostly to this latter point of view, and has 
presented many excellent practical suggestions. 
FRANKLIN BoBBITT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Why We Behave like Human Beings. By Greorce A. Dorsey. 
New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1925. Pp. 512. 


This book, which has already become very popular, contains a vast 
deal of assembled information on the biological aspects of human behav- 
ior. Unfortunately, what might have been an intensely interesting, as 
well as a meaty, work is bothered by a style which can only be described 
as a St. Vitus dance of words, or as journalese on the rampage. This is a 
pity, for the author has an excellent knowledge of the subjects he treats 
of and is far from being the mountebank which he day-dreams himself 
into being. Never has science been more jazzily served up. One hopes 
that Mr. Dorsey’s contribution does not inaugurate a new era in scientific 
popularization. 

It is strange that an anthropologist such as Mr. Dorsey is should be 
so allured by the mysteries of endocrinology and the no-mysteries of 
Watsonian behaviorism as to leave himself no space for a treatment of 
the properly cultural stimuli to human behavior. Neither lights, liver, 
nor conditioned reflex arcs “explain,” in any humanly significant sense 
of the word, why given humans behave as they do. All that Mr. Dorsey 
succeeds in “getting across” is to what extent we behave like mammalian 
organisms, while the profounder question of why we behave like human 
beings is scarcely referred to in his book. 

E. SAPIR 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Consequences of Business Cycles. “Publications of the Pol- 

lak Foundation for Economic Research,” No. 7. By MAuRICE 

B. Hexter. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. xiv+ 
206. $4.00. 

The title of Dr. Hexter’s monograph is misleading in more than one 

respect. First, the “consequences” are not strictly social, but instead are 

“bio-social,” except divorce. Second, his whole thesis is that these “con- 
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sequences” are in reality forces which affect the courses of business cy- 
cles. His method is that of correlating, synchronously and with varying 
degrees of lead and lag, five series of “bio-social” statistics with two eco- 
nomic series. These data have been taken by months for the district of 
Boston for the period of 1903-16, a period far too short for effective utili- 
zation of the method. The “bio-social” series are birth-rates, stillbirth- 
rates, death-rates, marriages, and divorce libels; the economic series, 
wholesale prices and employment. 

Probably the most serious defect of the study, from the standpoint 
of the reader, is the failure of the author to describe the method used to 
break up the several series into their component parts: (1) the secular 
trends, (2) seasonal variations, (3) cyclical fluctuations, and (4) the ef- 
fects of fortuitous influences. 

Dr. Hexter falls into the error common to most writers who have 
attempted to apply statistical methods to so-called “sociological” data. 
In order to explain his results he goes outside the data themselves for ex- 
planations, resorting to the subterfuge of introducing facts gathered 
through casual observation. Perhaps the weakest of all his explanations 
is to be found in his “state of mind” hypothesis of the origins of busi- 
ness cycles, found in the last chapter. This, however, represents the dif- 
ficulty in which one finds himself after he has made a statistical analysis 
of common-sense data. The only solution seems to lie in the direction of 
a more careful definition of concepts prior to the counting or measuring 


process. 
ERNEST R. MOwWRER 


CHICAGO 


Influencing Human Behavior. By H. A. OVERSTREET. New York: 
The People’s Institute Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. viii+-296. 
$3.00. 

A class of educators, social workers, lawyers, and business people at 
the New School for Social Research asked Mr. Overstreet to tell them 
“how human behavior can actually be changed, in the light of the new 
knowledge gained through psychology.” He obliged, and the present 
book is his lectures, refined, amplified, and chastened by class discussion. 
The subtitle might be, “Three Hundred Pages on How to Speak and 
Write Effectively, How to Mold Personality, and How to Control the 
Public.” Mr. Overstreet has achieved something of a triumph in the field 
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of popularization. His book is readable and shrewd. If the older genera- 
tion poured its wisdom upon the little ones beneath after his manner, no 
longer would “the little mugs move out from under the solemn jugs.” 

By studying everyday appeals he has invented a useful, if diffuse, 
list of wants, and several handy hints on vividness and attention. He 
has taken over the gospel according to Dewey, that the study of habit 
systems is the proper object of the social psychologist, and his applica- 
tions are novel and arresting. His idea of talking about “association- 
constants” when he wants a term for the continuing stimuli in a situa- 
tion is serviceable. In the chapter on public opinion he makes a specimen 
diagnosis of agricultural work habits as determinants of opinion, which 
leads one to hope that he will feel inclined to do this sort of thing ex- 
haustively for contemporary society. 

Harotp D. LAsswELi 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Economics of the Radio Industry. By H1ram L. JomeE, Px.D. Chi- 
cago and New York: A. W. Shaw Co., 1925. Pp. xvii+332. 


$4.00. 

This work represents the type of institutional study which is becom- 
ing more and more common in economics and sociology. The author, ad- 
dressing himself to the general public, sets as his task the analysis of the 
problems involved in the attempted application of the economic princi- 
ples of marketing and finance and the legal concepts of property and 
copyright to the situations produced by the new means of communica- 
tion. The book, while thus demonstrating anew the close interrelation 
between the economic, legal, and other social phases of a given institu- 
tion, is at the same time an interesting testimony to the divergence of 
their fundamental points of view. The discussion is oriented about prob- 
lems of administration of, rather than the modifications of, social atti- 
tudes or group organization created by the new device of communication. 
His very brief consideration of the probable effect of the radio upon the 
dissemination of information is necessarily impressionistic and vague. 

The radio, according to our author, is still a luxury, and the indus- 
try is not yet sufficiently stable to render prediction confident. He haz- 
ards, however, the opinion that it will supplement, rather than replace, 
the existing means of communication and control: telephone, newspa- 


pers, school, and church. 
JouN H. MUELLER 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 
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The History of Economic Progress in the United States. By WAL- 
TER W. JENNINGS. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1926. 


8vo. Pp. xvi+819. $4.50. 

Generally speaking, there are three types of economic historians, 
and they bear some temporal relations to one another. The first type in- 
cludes those who treat a particular phase of economic development, such 
as financial history or tariff history. As soon as enough material has been 
collected dealing with various aspects of the economic life of a nation, 
another type of historian and of history appears: a systematic and com- 
prehensive work dealing not with one aspect, but with all aspects of the 
economic development of a nation. The third type of economic history 
belongs to the future. It is the economic history of mankind. Professor 
Jennings’ work is the second type. 

This book covers all periods, from the discovery of America down to 
the present time, and in each period, the growth of population, agricul- 
ture, manufacture, commerce, finance, the whole trend of commercial 
policy, and the evolution of labor problems. A selected bibliography and 
fifteen tables are appended. 

While the author is mainly interested in presenting to his readers 
concrete material, he does not hesitate at proper occasions to analyze the 
underlying forces which brought about the unusual economic develop- 
ment of the United States. The discussions of the effect of the cotton gin 
on southern agriculture, and of the Revolutionary War on manufacture, 
may be cited as examples. To students of sociology who are interested 
in knowing the background of many modern social problems this book is 


earnestly recommended. 
CuInc CHao Wu 


The Present Economic Revoiution in the United States. By T. N. 
CarRVER, Professor of Political Economy, Harvard University. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1925. Pp. viii+-263. $2.50. 

Forces are now operating, especially in America, tending to bring 
about a radical change in the distribution of wealth. It is the thesis of 
this volume that this change will ultimately wipe out the distinction be- 
tween laborers and capitalists, blend economic classes, and bring about 

a “balanced economic system” in which we shall have approximate occu- 

pational equality and realize the “American ideal” of economic equality 


under liberty. 
With the restriction of immigration the working classes are becom- 
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ing small capitalists, as shown by (1) increased savings-bank deposits; 
(2) the purchase of corporation shares; and (3) the growth of labor 
banks, reflecting not only an increase in labor’s financial power, but 
evincing also the change in policy from that of “fighting capital” to that 
of employing it for its own ends. This change in policy the author terms 
the “higher strategy of labor.” With the capitalist and laboring classes 
blended, and with class distinctions and feeling eradicated, the basis of 
the labor problem—as distinct from the wage problem—will disappear. 

In the last chapter, after indicating the wide use of the principle of 
balance, the author states that in the labor market we cannot be satisfied 
with any equilibrium which does not assure “practical equality of pros- 
perity among all classes and occupations.” Occupational equality means 
not equal individual incomes, but that one group performing a socially 
necessary task shall be as well paid as any other, when the work is ade- 
quately performed and after due allowance has been made for difference 
in productivity, cost of training, risk borne, etc. All things considered, 
the manual trades will then be about as well paid as the professions. 

These views may sound utopian, but one cannot escape the fact that 
there is now going on in the United States, more rapidly than anywhere 
else in the world, the most radical change in the distribution of wealth 
and in the diffusion of prosperity that the world has ever seen. 

NorMan E. Himes 
CorNELL Iowa 


Statistical Analysis. By EpMuND E. Day. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1925. Pp. xxvii+459. 

Recent contributions to the literature of method of the social sci- 
ences have included several new textbooks in statistical method. The 
reviewer has not had the opportunity of careful examination of any of 
the others for purposes of comparison with Professor Day’s Statistical 
Analysis, but, without reference to comparative merits, one can com- 
mend this book as a useful one for the sociological student. It has been 
carefully planned with reference to the capacities of the college student 
with only a limited mathematical training. In fact, the book might be 
described as a manual of statistical method for the use of the student or 
worker who has not studied calculus. 

Among the notable features of this textbook are: the thoughtful 
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way in which the author has pointed out, in introductory chapters, the 
essential meaning and the limitations of the statistical method of in- 
quiry; the enlightening explanation of problems of graphic presentation 
and mathematical analysis in their relation to each other as different 
ways of attaining the same ends; and the intelligent discussion of classi- 
fication. There are appendixes dealing with the collection and tabulation 
of statistical data; other appendixes give tables of logarithms and va- 


riables used in statistical computations. 
FiLoyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Aged Clients of Boston Social Agencies. By a group of investiga- 
tors and social workers, Lucite Eaves, Director and Editor. 
Boston: Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 1925. 
Pp. 152. $1.25. 

Speaking generally, there are two ways of attacking social problems. 
One involves a wave of emotion, followed by an unplanned venture into 
realms unknown. The other involves the pain of getting “the facts of 
the case.” Among those who appreciate the importance of preceding 
social programs by social research, there is a further division based on 
the varying techniques employed. One set of investigators collects statis- 
tics. Another set delves into the more elusive and baffling “foundations 
of personality.” 

The study of aged persons in Boston is statistical in character. It 
includes the analysis of some nine hundred case records of aged clients 
of social agencies and the results of interviews with over six hundred 
aged persons in a selected district of Boston. Both the procedure and the 
findings are similar to those of several state commissions on old-age pen- 
sions which have been so well summarized in Epstein’s Facing Old Age. 
While most cases of old-age “dependency” ate attributed to such factors 
as low earnings, sickness, and lack of relatives who would “naturally” 
provide support, the authors recognize that it is necessary also to take 
some account of personality. Hence they mention, among other factors, 
shiftlessness, lack of foresight, undue extravagance, and intemperance, 
without any hint as to the possible sources of these “defects of character.” 

Stuart A. QUEEN 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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Die Philosophie Der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen. 5 vols. 
Edited by Dr. RayMunp Scumoipt. Leipzig: Verlag Felix 
Meiner. Vol. I (1923), pp. viii+243; Vol. II (1923), pp. 
212; Vol. III (1922), pp. iv-+234; Vol. IV (1923), pp. iv+ 
250; Vol. V (1924), pp. 265. Each volume, Rm.t1o. 

Die Volkswirtschaft der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen. Edited 
by Dr. Fetrx MEINer. Leipzig: Verlag Felix Meiner, 1924. 
Pp. vii+247. Rm.to. 

The series of volumes from which the six here reviewed were selected 
constitute a useful addition to that body of reference works which has 
been in the past an outstanding product of German scholars and publish- 
ers. Each volume consists of seven or eight sketches, of twenty to sixty 
pages each, in each of which some well-known scholar has given a brief 
account of his own life and training and of his contribution to the litera- 
ture of his special field. 

The men who have contributed sketches of themselves and their work 
to this volume, Volkwirtschaftslehre der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellung, 
are Eduard Bernstein, Karl Diehl, Heinrich Herkner, Karl Kautsky, 
Robert Liefmann, Heinrich Peach, and Julius Wolf. 

Among the contributors to the five-volume set, “Contemporary Phi- 
losophy,” the following names will particularly interest the sociologist: 
Paul Barth, Erich Becher, Hans Driesch, Paul Natorp, Karl Groos, Ernst 
Troeltsch, Hans Vaihinger, Wilhelm Jerusalem, Fritz Mauthner, August 
Messer, Ferdinand Tonnies, Benedetto Croce, and Count Hermann Key- 
serling. In most cases a selected bibliography is appended to the sketch, 
and each has, as the frontispiece, a portrait of the author. 

FLoyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Control of Business. By JOHN Maurice CiLark. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. xviii+-483. $4.00. 
Social Control of Business is not, like the author’s earlier book, The 
Economics of Overhead Cost, an original contribution to the theory of 
economic value. It is, as the title suggests, a survey of the processes and 
instruments by which “business” is subjected to a “control” which modi- 
fies the workings of the individual self-interest and competition which 
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were the fundamental postulates of the classical political economy. From 
the viewpoint of that older school of thought, social control is seen as 
something externally imposed upon business activity, but Professor Clark 
shows that “individualistic” economic enterprise is limited and shaped 
by forces of group control throughout all the stages of its evolution. It 
is in just this respect that the book will be of interest to sociologists; that 
is, it offers evidence that custom, morals, codes of ethics, and law are fac- 
tors which have to be taken into account even in the analysis and ex- 
planation of strictly “economic” activities. 

As might be expected in a book which attempts to cover so wide a 
range of topics, the treatment is rather uneven. For his extended discus- 
sion of legal and governmental control the author has relied largely upon 
the earlier publications of Ely, Commons, and Dean Pound. The two 
chapters on informal controls are particularly interesting. The book was 
designed as a textbook, and seems to be quite well adapted for that pur- 


pose. 
FLoyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Origin of the Next War: A Study in the Tensions of the Mod- 
ern World. By JoHN BAKELEsS. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1926. Pp. 318. $2.50. 

In the field of international politics, as in other fields, the newspa- 
pers cannot fairly be asked to furnish both news and context. It is no 
less unfair to expect the newspaper reader to furnish the context, unless 
he has had the advantages of a general education and a special set of 
guidebooks. Such a guidebook ought to name and explain the chief 
strains and stresses in the modern world. It ought to be as brief, read- 
able, and vivid as is consistent with an accurate and synthetic picture. It 
should be written in a judicious spirit by someone with more passion to 
diagnose than to exhort. 

Until Mr. Bakeless wrote the present volume, which he picturesquely 
names The Origin of the Next War, there was no worthy guidebook to 
the existing maze of international affairs. He has performed a unique, 
neglected, and admirable task, and it is to be hoped that he can be in- 
duced to revise the study from time to time, and that others can be 
inveigled into preparing similar guides to national and local politics. He 
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explores the pressure of population, the danger spots in the Mediterra- 
nean, the drive for access to the sea, post-war irredentism, the Pacific, 


and certain other cognate topics. 
Harrop D. LASSWwELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Purpose the Variant of Theory. By Juttus TEMPLE House. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. 80. 

Professor House has written a valuable monograph for the historians 
of social theory. He has shown very clearly that the theories of the phi- 
losophers cannot be considered apart from their own experiences and the 
larger and more general influences of their times. In this respect his 
study is in reality an essay on the influence of the psycho-social environ- 
ment upon social theory, and it might well have been given some such 
title. Besides being an essay concerning the shaping power of environ- 
ment, this little monograph of eighty pages will also prove useful to the 
students of those British social theorists who are ordinarily most closely 
connected with the succession known as the Social Contract school and 
their critics, although Dr. House in no way sets out to write a history of 
the rise and decline of the doctrine of social contract. The men studied 
are Hobbes, Locke, Hume, and J. S. Mill. Pertinent sidelights on their 
lives are presented, and their theories are treated in the light of their 
aims. He has two chapters on changes in method and modification of 
categories which are valuable for comparative purposes. 

L. L. BERNARD 


CorNEL: UNIVERSITY 


Social Struggles and Thought. By M. Brrr. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co., 1925. Pp. 218. $2.00. 

M. Beer presents here the fourth volume in his general history of 
socialism and social struggles. It covers in general the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the first half of the nineteenth. It is occupied chiefly with the 
struggles in England and France, but also devotes some space to the 
reverberations of those struggles in Germany. In each case the writers 
and their theories are given a setting in the social changes and conflicts 
taking place. One of the most serviceable features of the book is the in- 
clusion of a number of writers who are not ordinarily mentioned in 
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studies of the social theory of the period. Sociologists will be interested 
in this summary of the general process of group conflict and the litera- 


ture which it engendered. 
WALTER B. BODENHAFER 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Russia Today. The official report of the British trade-union dele- 
gation. New York: International Publishers, 1925. Pp. 284. 
$1.75. 

The delegation visited Russia in the closing months of 1924, four 
years after the previous visit of a similar delegation of partly different 
personnel. The report bears evidence of a sincere desire for accuracy. 
It contains a mass of details covering every phase of Russian life under 
the new economic policy. The total impression is a feeling of interest in 
a colossal experiment involving the life of a whole people. The numerous 
statistical tables and outline summaries do not prevent but rather help 
to make the account alive with the newness of Russian experience in the 
years since the war. Whether it tells the truth about Russia we do not 
know, but certainly one cannot presume to form an opinion, much less 


express one, on that mighty drama without a careful reading of this 
report. 


WALTER B. BoDENHAFER 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Selective Immigration. By JAMEs J. Davis. St. Paul, Minnesota: 
Scott-Mitchell Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 227. $1.90. 

This book is a plea for selective immigration. It bears upon its cover 
the legend, “ ‘Selective Immigration or None’ should be the motto of 
every American voter.” The plan proposed by the author, who is the 
Secretary of Labor, provides among other things for a special immigra- 
tion certificate to be issued after a hearing and an investigation by the 
Secretary of Labor, which would give preference, within the quota limits, 
to such kinds of labor as the country seems to need at any given time. 

The most interesting suggestion is that as a supplement to the sys- 
tem of selective immigration there should be organized an “Uncle Sam’s 
Fraternity,” in which every alien in the country would be enrolled; the 
president of the United States to be the head of the fraternity. It would 
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be financed by an annual fee paid by the alien, with a provision that the 
fee would be remitted if the alien was unable to pay. Through this fra- 
ternity the alien would be provided “education in the language, customs, 
ideals, and standards of living of America.” 

This book is interesting mainly as showing what a secretary of labor 


thinks about. 
RosBert E. PARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Pleasure and Pain: A Theory of the Energic Foundation of 
Feeling. By Paut BousrFietp, M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. 
(Lond.), late physician to the London Neurological Clinic 
(Ministry of Pensions), late demonstrator of morbid anatomy 
at St. George’s Hospital, late M.O., American Women’s Hos- 
pital for Officers, etc. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. 
Pp. x+114. 

This interesting little treatise is an attempt to analyze into its ele- 
ments the intimate and paradoxical connections between pleasure and 
pain, love and hate. 

Pleasure and pain, as the author conceives the matter, are functions 
of tension, physiological and psychic. Pain is caused by tension; pleasure 
arises as a release of tension. Pleasure is conceived as contingent upon 
pain, and pain is primary. This relation is modified by the fact of imagi- 
nation, by which we anticipate the pleasure that a release of a tension will 
produce. This gives us those experiences in which the bitter and the 
sweet, pain and pleasure, are mingled. Hate and love, which attach to 
the objects which give pain and pleasure, are explained by the same for- 
mula. The analysis is made more precise by the use of diagrams by which 
it seems possible to reduce the whole matter to mathematical formulas. 

RoBeErT E. PARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Codes of Ethics: A Handbook. By Epcar L. HEERMANCE. Bur- 
lington, Vermont: Free Press Printing Co., 1924. Pp. viii+- 
525. $4.00, postpaid. 

This volume, as its title indicates, is a handbook. Its purpose is “to 
facilitate the work of association officers in revising and drafting stand- 
ards.” It contains the printed codes of some 210 professions, trades, and 
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business associations. These represent the raw materials for the study of 
the ethics of business. The volume is accompanied by a brief but inter- 
esting introduction, in which the nature of codes is defined, the conditions 
under which they arise described, and the distinction between the func- 
tions of a printed code, which is educational, and the unprinted code, 
which is enforced, is indicated but not discussed. Materials on the un- 
printed codes are the cases in which a code has been enforced by the pro- 
fession in which it exists. 


RosBert E. PARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Growing Up with a City. By LouIsE DE KovEN BowEN. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. viii-+-226. $2.50. 

Perhaps there is no other one woman who has started more “move- 
ments” and clubs for the bringing up of a city than Citizeness Bowen, 
and none is better qualified to speak of the moral and physical changes 
that have taken place in Chicago, since most of them are reflected in her 
own history. From the hardships of early days to the copying of fashions 
from New York, down to the present day of women’s political opportu- 
nity and practice, the whole thing reads like a history of the modern 
woman’s contribution to social life and her co-operation with the elements 
that make for progress. Told with humor and insight, the story of one 
generation in Chicago makes us hopeful for the next. 

Ciara CAHILL ParRK 
CHICAGO 


The Theories of Instinct: A Study in the History of Psychology. 
By E. C. Wirm. New Haven: Yale Press, 1925. Pp. xiv+ 
188. $2.50. 

Written by a philosopher, this book will interest philosophers more 
than sociologists or psychologists. It grew out of an interest in the vital- 
ism-mechanism problem. The author is preoccupied with instincts pri- 
marily because he believes that the type of action involved “affords a 
capital opportunity for the study of the general question whether nature 
as a whole is capable of a mechanistic interpretation.” 

Motivated thus, the book traces systematically, from the pre-Socra- 
tics through Darwin, such discussions of the mind-body problem as would 
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have been called instincts had there been instincts before modern times. 
A companion volume is promised to bring the account up to date. Social 
scientists in general will probably prefer to await the second volume, in 


which some constructive interpretation is promised. 
T. V. SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Folk-Songs of Poland; Folk-Songs of Russia; Christmas and New 
Year Songs. Compiled by Florence Botsford. New York: The 
Woman’s Press, 1922. Pp. 51, 39, and 55. $0.75 each. 

The Woman’s Press has begun the issue, in separate sections, of the 
Folk-Songs of Many Peoples, in a convenient, paper-covered edition. 
The Christmas and New Year Songs is, however, a compilation from Vol- 
umes I and II of the preceding. In addition to English translation and 
music, the original texts, for which no translation, no matter how faithful, 
is an adequate substitute, are given. The Russian songs, with their mel- 
ancholy tenderness, are in interesting contrast to those of their Slavic 
neighbors, breathing militancy and a vigorous gaiety. The Christmas 
songs include, from American folk-lore, one Indian and two Negro songs, 
as well as a carol from the mountaineers of Kentucky. 

MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


BovuLpER, COLORADO 


The Decline of the West. By OswaLp SPENGLER. Translated, with 
notes, by CHARLES FRANcIs ATKINSON. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1926. Pp. xviii+-443. $6.00. 

This is an authorized translation of Volume I of the second German 
edition of Spengler’s Untergang des Abendlandes. The first German edi- 
tion was reviewed by Professor Albion W. Small in an earlier number of 
this Journal. The second edition does not appear to include any im- 
portant restatement of the main argument. As ninety thousand copies of 
the first German edition were sold, American readers will appreciate the 
appearance of this painstaking translation. An interesting feature of this 
volume is the author’s attempt to state the difference between the his- 
torical and the natural-scientific methods of describing experienced real- 
ity. 

Fioyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


* American Journal of Sociology, XXVI, 623. 
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Historical Materialism: A System of Sociology. By NrKoLat BuK- 
HARIN. New York: International Publishers, 1925. Pp. 318. 
$3.25. 

This book appeared in this country contemporaneously with the 
third edition of Lange’s History of Materialism. It is another page in 
the history of an old doctrine. Two dogmas lie at the basis of Bukharin’s 
argument: (1) materialism, and (2) economic determinism. After a 
brief statement of the first as a general point of view the rest of the book 
is devoted to an analysis of the second hypothesis as a formula for analy- 
sis, interpretation, and prediction of social phenomena. The thesis is that 
the productive forces determine the whole social structure, and the analy- 
sis does not depart from the fundamental ideas accredited to Marx. 

The author denominates his book a “system of sociology”’ because he 
conceives sociology to be an abstract science dealing with the general laws 
of history, as distinguished from history, which is concerned with those 
phenomena which can be dated and located. 

WALTER B. BODENHAFER 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Whither England. By Leon Trotsky. New York: International 
Publishers, 1925. Pp. 192. $1.75. 

One who accepts fully the orthodox socialist premises of economic 
determinism, the class struggle, the inevitable decline of capitalism, and 
the revolutionary rise of the working class may well predict the future of 
England (and, incidentally, of America too) without being charged 
necessarily with conspiring to bring the results about. The spirited po- 
lemic of Trotsky, however, leaves no doubt of his personal satisfaction 
that the universe is so ordered. The method is as certain as the result. 
The working class will unhorse its present misrepresentative guides like 
MacDonald, Webb, and Lansbury, gradually create leaders in its own 
class-conscious and violent image, and seize control of England in order 
to begin the process of creating a communistic society. 

WALTER B. BoDENHAFER 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Divorce in America under State and Church. By WALKER GWYNNE, 
D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 154. $2.00. 


As the general secretary of the Sanctity of Marriage Association, the 
author has prepared a plea for the “scriptural point of view,” rather than 
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a scientific treatise on divorce. To a student of the family, the section of 
the volume which is most valuable is chapter xiii, written by the Right 
Rev. A. C. A. Hall, Bishop of Vermont, dealing with the historical atti- 


tude of the church toward marriage. 
EARLE EDWARD EUBANK 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


The Key of Faith. By MtcHaret O. GersHENSON. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 156. 


This is a novel, and therefore interesting, discussion of religion, particu- 
larly the Hebrew religion. The genetic account of the Hebrew God is more dar- 
ing and naturalistic than any I have read which is also appreciative and intend- 
ed to be constructive. The Burning Bush is the proper symbol of God in the 
first stage. His nature is fire. Smoke streams out of his nostrils; the mountains 
melt before him; offerings are consumed on his altars. His character is firelike: 
impulsive, changeable, forgetful, furious. God is omnipotent over inanimate 
nature, but not over man. With him He struggles, experiments, cajoles, and 
bargains. At last a covenant is formed in which God says: “Obey me in your 
spirit, and I will bestow on you prosperity for your body; I will not if you dis- 
obey.” To enforce this covenant God has in his hand four dreadful plagues: 
the sword, hunger, wild beasts, and pestilence. Righteousness means living in 
accordance with the divine will and renouncing the human will. The God of 
the Old Testament is the symbol of the world, personified and anthropomor- 
phized. The great prophets give a moral interpretation to man’s relation to 
God. God requires justice, honesty, charity, and mercy for the debtor. God’s 
will is the will of the tribe, of the cosmos, and man must forego the personal 
will. The fear of God is a guide like the compass at sea. The world’s life is 
an endless aspiration, a sadness, and a suffering. The world is sick at its very 
heart—i.e., in man; therefore God’s way through history is a way of suffering; 
and God asks so little, only the will of man willingly surrendered. 


The Foreign Student in America. Edited by W. REGINALD WHEELER, 
Henry H. Kino, and ALEXANDER B. Davipson. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, Publication Department, National Council Y.M.C.A., 


1925. Pp. xxxiv-+339. 

This is a dull book upon an important and interesting subject. This is due 
in part, no doubt, to the method by which the “survey” was made. It was the 
familiar one of formulating a series of question-begging inquiries and recording 
the replies, as far as possible, in statistics. It shows, among other things, that 
there are some 6,988 students in the United States, from 105 foreign countries. 
Of this number 1,467 are from China and 708 from Japan. For the rest, the 
volume indicates a commendable interest on the part of universities and the 
religious organizations for the welfare of this large student body, but offers 
very little evidence of success. 

The volume contains an interesting history of student migrations, in which 
the fact is pointed out that the earliest universities, like that of Bologna, 
founded in the last quarter of the twelfth century, were in fact little more 
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than organizations of foreign students banded together for mutual protection 
and aid. 


Slavonic Nations of Yesterday and Today. By Mittvoy S. STANOYEVICH. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1925. Pp. xlvi. $2.40. 


This is one of a series of handbooks dealing with current problems. It 
consists of sixty-five selections from current European and American maga- 
zines, some of them quite inaccessible to the average reader. Of these sixty-five 
selections, twenty-six are concerned with Russia; nine with Poland; seven with 
Czechoslovakia; seven with Yugoslavia, and six with Bulgaria. Among the 
writers whose articles are quoted are T. G. Masaryk, president of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Nikolay Lenin, Bertrand Russell, Joseph Conrad, Herbert Hoover, and 
Ignace Paderewski. The theme of the volume is the emancipation of the Slavic 
peoples. The most important statement in the book is to the effect that the 
birth-rate among the Slavs is much greater than among the Germans and the 
Latins, so that soon the Slavs will be twice as numerous as the other European 
nations. There is an extensive bibliography. 


Free-Thought in the Social Sciences. By J. A. Hopson. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 288. $4.00. 


This discussion by the distinguished British economist deals with the ques- 
tion of “special interests” interfering with the individual from within and from 
without, as he seeks to discover “disinterested” explanations of social behavior. 
After a survey of the literature dealing with economic, political, and ethical 
questions, the author reaches the conclusion that there is a crying need for 
social science as distinguished from special pleading in behalf of personal and 
class-conscious purposes. 


Chinese Political Philosophy. By Wiiu1am S. A. Pott. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1925. Pp. xi+-110. $2.00. 

The relations between the Occident and the Orient are aggravated and 
confused by historic differences; by differences, in other words, of tradition 
and of culture. It is, in the words of the author, “just these cultural questions 
growing out of remote historical differences that are provoking the economic, 
social, and political questions of the present—in short, generating the entire 
so-called problem.” The purpose of this little volume is to clear up these fun- 
damental differences of point of view and to bring two widely separated worlds 
into one universe of discourse. This is a great and an important task, and one 
not likely to be achieved by a single writer in a volume of one hundred pages. 
On the other hand, no one who has read Professor Pott’s little book is likely to 
lay it down without the conviction that the distances which have so long sepa- 
rated the Occident and the Orient have been measurably diminished by the 
publication of this volume. 


The Yiddish Press: An Americanizing Agency. By Morpecat SOLTEs, 
Ph.D. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. 
Pp. 242. $2.50. 


___ This is a poor little book, written in true academic style, in which an effort 
is made to tell the fascinating story of the Yiddish newspaper in America in 
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terms of formal analysis and statistics of contents. The worst of such a book 
is that it will tend to destroy interest in an important and fruitful subject for 
investigation. It is when statistics come to be a substitute for imagination and 
intelligence that they fail. This book is interesting mainly because it is a con- 
spicuous illustration of this failure. 


Witchcraft and the Black Art. A book dealing with the psychology and 
folk-lore of the witches. By J. W. Wickwar. New York: Robert 


M. McBride & Co., 1926. Pp. 320. $2.50. 


This little volume is an introduction to the study of an ancient, but by no 
means extinct, art. Recent investigations have thrown new light, not only upon 
the history of witchcraft as it once existed in Europe and America, but also 
upon what is quite as important: the nature of the thing itself. This volume 
is not a treatise on the subject, but a popular statement of the facts based on 
these more recent investigations. 


Allgemeine Organisationslehre Tektologie. By A. BocpANow. Vol. I. 


Berlin: Organisation Verlagsgesellschaft m. b. H. (S. Hirzel), 1926. 

Pp. 213. 

This is an attempt by a professor at the University of Moscow, who is, ap- 
parently at least, a supporter of the new régime in Russia, to formulate a 
theory of organization in general, a theory which shall be valid equally for the 
description and explanation of a piece of machinery and of a human group. He 
makes certain interesting suggestions of a metaphysical sort; in general, how- 
ever, the book does not constitute a significant contribution to science. 


The Social Organism and its Natural Laws. By HENry Rawte. Balti- 
more: Published for the author by the Williams & Wilkins Co., 
1926. Pp. 327. 

This is one more attempt to explain all the problems of the social order in 


terms of the instability of the currency. The book affords no internal ev. jence 
that its author has read anything that anyone else has written on the topic. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work. Fifty-second an- 
nual session, held in Denver, Colorado, June 10-17, 1925. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. vii+-733. $3.00. 


Probably all the leading academic sociologists would agree that general 
and theoretic sociology has been built up as much through the contributions of 
those thoughtful social workers who have struggled to deal more and more 
intelligently with their problems. One of the most valuable printed sources 
from which sociologists may draw such contributions is that provided by the 
annual volumes of Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work. 
The proceedings of the meeting at Denver in 1925 are no exception to this rule. 
The papers presented in the nine division meetings afford a convenient tenta- 
tive classification of the material. Representative and interesting papers are 
those of Miss Van Waters, contributed to the division meetings on children 
and on professional standards and education; those of Professor Gil!in, pre- 
sented in the divisions on delinquents and correction and on popular presenta- 
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tion of public social work; Arthur Evans Wood’s paper on “Cultural Values in 
the Social Service Curriculum,” presented also in the division meeting on pro- 
fessional standards and education; Dr. Adolf Meyers’ paper presented in the 
division meeting on mental hygiene; and Mr. Bruno’s paper on “Family Social 
Work,” presented in the division meeting on the family. 


Mongrel Virginians. By ARTHUR H. ESTABROOK AND IvAN E. McDovu- 
GLE. Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Co., 1926. Pp. 205. 


$3.00. 

This is a somewhat detailed account of the family tree and personal traits 
of a group of 650 individuals who are descended from some half-dozen white, 
Indian, and Negro ancestors. Other persons have married into the group, but 
there has been much inbreeding. The greater number of the known members 
of the group living at the time of the investigation inhabited a restricted area 
in the mountains of Virginia. It is rather strongly implied in the text that the 
principal cause of the mental and moral degeneracy which nearly all the mem- 
bers of this group display is their mixed ancestry, but it appears that the facts 
cited could be explained equally well in terms of a possibly inferior heredity 
and a continued social isolation. 


The American Yearbook for 1925. Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart 


AND WittiAM M. ScHuyLer. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1926. Pp. xxxv-+1158. $7.50. 

Social scientists are generally familiar with the American Yearbook as a 
useful and authoritative source of information concerning recent events. It 
may be, however, that not all are aware of the utility of the summaries of prog- 
ress in the various special sciences and other academic fields which are pub- 
lished in these volumes. One can obtain from this source very useful informa- 
tion regarding recent developments and publications in fields other than his 
own. 


Governmental Methods of Adjusting Labor Disputes. By T1nc Tsz Ko. 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law, Vol. CX XIII, No. 2; Whole No. 271. New York: Columbia 


University Press, 1926. Pp. 221. 


A competent formal summary and classification of the methods used by 
governmental functionaries in adjusting labor disputes in the United States, 
Canada, New Zealand, and Australia. Adds little to our knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter, but will be useful as a compact, up-to-date reference volume. 


Soziologische Lesestiicke. Edited by FRANz OPPENHEIMER AND GoTT- 
FRIED SALOMON, with introductions by GotTrRIED SALOMON. Karls- 
ruhe, Germany: Verlag G. Braun, 1926. Pp. 214, 217. 


The first two of a series of three or more projected small volumes of 
“Readings ir Sociology” for the use of German university students. The Amer- 
ican sogiologist can glean from these little books an excellent idea of the gen- 
eral state of: sociological thought in Germany at the present time. Selections 
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from English and French authors are, however, also included, arid Volume III 
is to include selections from the writings of Small and Giddings. 


Sociology: An Introduction to Biosociological Thought. By JAN DuseEx. 
Prague, Czechoslovakia: published by the author, 1926. Pp. 355. 


This is a textbook printed in the Czech language. The author, who is a 
disciple of René Worms, bases his treatment of sociological theory on two 
fundamental postulates: (1) the Comtean principle that sociology must be 
founded on biology, the science which precedes it in the Comtean hierarchy, 
and (2) the principle of psychophysical and philosophical monism. 


Economics: Principles and Problems. By Lionet D. Epre. New York: 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1926. Pp. xx-+-799. $5.00. 


A college textbook for the fundamental course in economics. As such, its 
most interesting feature is the reassertion of the neo-classical “marginal” inter- 
pretation of value. The author has sought to relate this theory to recent psy- 
chological and sociological findings. 


Social and Economic Standards of Living. By THEeresa S. MCMaAnon. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1925. Pp. vi+-420. 


This is a textbook designed for use in undergraduate classes. The author 
points out the various implications which the term “standards of living” has in 
the different connections in which it is used. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of D. E. Proctor, by Mrs. Ada Davis, P. T. Diefenderfer, P. E. Martin, 
and M. H. Leiffer, of the Department of Sociology of the University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification printed in 
the January number of this Journal. 


I, PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


The Boy in the City.—Conditions for boys are most disorganizing where busi- 
ness is established or pushing its way into residential districts. Lack of attention on 
the part of parents makes the leisure hours of the boys the main danger-points of 
disorganization. Boys’ welfare work has been unable to do what the home, school, 
and church have failed to do, and is greatly hampered by the lack of trained leaders. 
—E. S. Bogardus, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (November—December, 1925), 


175-81. (I, 3.) P.E.M 
II. THE FAMILY 


Influence of the World-War on Divorces.—There was a diminution of divorces 
during the years of the war, followed by an increase after the armistice in 10918. 
Mobilization of a considerable number of men made “automatically” impossible 
many divorce suits, and the general danger to the society drew attention away from 
individual problems. The armistice resulted in “social relaxation,’ the return of at- 
tention to individual problems, and the dissolution of hasty war-marriages.—Pitirim 
Sorokin, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (November—December, 1925), 131-34. 

P. E. M. 


(II, 3.) 


The Study of Critical Situations in the Organized Family.—A number of de- 
tailed histories of organized families need to be made to discover the underlying 
principles of family organization conducive to a successful adjustment of its mem- 
bers in the life of the community. One who writes his family history from a de- 
tached point of view not only receives cultural benefits but also renders a service to 
society by providing data from which laws and principles governing family life may 
be formulated.—Joseph L. Duflot, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (November- 
December, 1925), 169-74. (II, 3; IX, 5.) P. E. M. 


The Family as a Unity of Interacting Personalities.—It has been only in the 
last nine years that work has been done to study the modern family as behavior or 
as a social phenomenon. In these studies facts began to emerge and finally to 
crystallize in rather clear form. The first was that in spite of the undoubtedly great 
differences between individual families and between types of family life in various 
cultural groups, there was a family type in general. In the last analysis the essential 
characteristics of the family were found to be everywhere the same. Today we have 
the family emancipated from the larger kinship group, the family consisting only of 
the mother, father, and the children, that is, a group of interacting personalities 
which later becomes an institution. In our relationships with the other members of 
the family we are constantly measuring our behavior in conformity with the person 
to be acted upon. As the study of the family is still in its infancy, there is truly a 
great deal of work to be accomplished.—E. W. Burgess, The Family, VII (March, 
1926), 3-9. (II, 3.) P.T.D. 


III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Alien Registration.—This study is based upon the Aswell bill for compulsory 
alien registration, first taking up the major provisions of the bill under discussion 
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and then examining the three purposes that figure most largely in statements of rea- 
sons for its introduction. Behind these reasons we have an overshadowing larger 
purpose, which is shared, to some extent, by proponents and exponents of the present 
bill. Even some of the purposes of the bill are shared by persons who oppose it, and 
therefore the line of opposition of those who favor ard those who disapprove of this 
bill cannot be drawn very closely. However, we do have interests for and against 
the bill, but in addition we have the highly complex situation and it should be dealt 
with as such. It can be more easily dealt with in the proper functioning of the pri- 
vate citizen—-Committee on Race Relations of the Inquiry. The — oe _ 


New York, 1926. (III, 4.) 


The Second-Generation Oriental-American.—Because they have the physical 
characteristics of their ancestors, the American-born are treated as if they were alien 
Orientals. As with other immigrant groups, the children seek emancipation from 
the restraining influence of the home. Their ambition to progress is thwarted by 
economic and social discrimination, leading to discouragement and a tendency to 
idealize the Orient —William G. Smith, Journal of Applied Sociology, X oo 
ber—December, 1925), 160-68. (III, 4.) P. E. M. 


Les foréts, les concessions territoriales, et l’avenir économique des colonies 
tropicales (The Forests, the Territorial Concessions, and the Economic Future of the 
Tropical Colonies).—In the tropical colonies, the forests belong to the government. 
Therefore it is the duty of the mother-country carefully to conserve these forest re- 
sources. This is necessary in order to stabilize the climate and to safeguard the soil, 
for this affects agricultural land as well as the forests themselves. Where the forests 
are destroyed, it is the duty of the state to adopt some efficient plan for reforestation. 
Great care must be exercised in granting land concessions for forest exploitation. To 
follow out such a program as this the state will need to create and maintain a 
capable forestry department in each of the tropical colonies—E. De Wildeman, 
Revue Economique Internationale (January, 1926), 95-138. (III, 5.) M. H. L. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Die Sklaverei (Slavery).—The concept of slavery has been used to cover a 
wide variety of human relationships. This has led to much confusion and error in 
our views as to the existence of the institution among many primitive and historical 
peoples. Slavery is to be regarded as a political means for satisfying the minimum 
economic needs through the use of man as a subservient working-motor. Its harm- 
ful social consequences were recognized by social philosophers as early as St. Augus- 
tine. With the beginnings of capitalism slavery is transformed from a patriarchal 
institution arising out of war and conquest iato an industrial system. The recogni- 
tion of its socio-pathological effects has hastened its abolition—-Franz Oppenheimer, 
Kolner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, V (1925), 1-12. (IV, 1; VII, 1, 4.) 

L. W. 


The Peoples of Hawaii.—A statistical study of the peoples of Hawaii reveals 
certain facts concerning population, its distribution in city and rural districts, immi- 
gration and emigration, length of residence in Hawaii of the foreign-born, age-sex 
distribution of the peoples of Hawaii, political status of the peoples of Hawaii, mari- 
tal condition, interracial marriages, economic progress of workers, ownership of 
taxable property, education in Hawaii, convictions for crime, inmates of prisons and 
industrial schools, and juvenile delinquency—-Romanzo Adams and Committee, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. Honolulu, Hawaii, 1925. (IV, 2.) P. T. D. 


Why China Hates Japan.—Open discrimination against the Chinese in his own 
country and the treatment of the Japanese as Europeans are at the basis of China’s 
hatred of Japan. Japan wants to be friendly with China but is unwilling to give up 
the prestige which she has established among the powers in regard to China —K. K. 
Kawakami, Independent, CXV (August 8, 1925), 152-53. (IV, 2.) P. E. M. 
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Negro Segregation Comes North.—As the Negro population grows it is inev- 
itable that the districts in which they formerly lived cannot house them. They will 
move into districts where they can find better conditions than exist in the restricted 
areas. Attempts at segregation of the Negro include ordinances, private agreements 
among property-holders, intimidation, and violence—Walter White, Nation, CXXI 
(October 21, 1925), 458-60. (IV, 2; V, 2.) P.E.M. 


Bolshevising the American Negro.—The only real danger of the American 
Negro’s becoming bolshevized lies in unfair economic and social practices. The way 
to make him a better and safer element of our population is to conduct an intelligent 
offensive against these real domestic menaces.—Independent, CXV (December 5, 
1925), 631. (IV, 2.) P.E. M. 


What Is Race Prejudice ?—Prejudice is to a large degree independent of con- 
trol. It differs from superstition in that prejudice is essentially volitional in char- 
acter, while superstition is predominantly intellectual. Prejudice is dynamic, chang- 
ing as appetites and wishes change. Race prejudice differs from prejudice generally 
in that if the prejudice is directed against racial traits the individual or group cannot 
escape from the situation by becoming assimilated into a new group.—Erle Fiske 
Young, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (November-—December, 1925), 135-40. (IV, 
2; VII, 3, 4.) P. E. M. 


The Oriental Invasion.—The active causes of racial antagonism must be sought 
in the ecological organization of the two races. This involves the sustenance rela- 
tions of competition, parasitism, and mutualism, and the place relations of geographi- 
cal distribution and social position. The Chinese have withdrawn from most of the 
competitive occupations and remain isolated in the poorer districts, whereas the 
Japanese have entered into competitive sustenance relations with the whites, and 
with regard to place relations have assumed a development which is provocative of 
irritation—R. D. McKenzie, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (November—Decem- 
ber, 1925), 120-30. (IV, 2; III, 4.) P.E. M. 


La mobilisation de l’Asia (The Mobilization of Asia).—Leninism, for the Bol- 
shevist, means the transformation of primitive Scythes into citizens of the first rank, 
and also the Europeanization of Asia. To the lost proletariat, the pseudo-European 
term “communism” serves to identify Leninism with civilization, and the Interna- 
tional with progress. To the more conservative Russians it serves to spread the con- 
ception that Russia is the victim of an occidental plague. Thus Zinovief, by his 
propaganda, has rooted fatal errors in his adversaries as well as in his partisans. If 
Russia alone is affected by the idea of communism, it is because Russia is Eurasian, 
ie., European in matters of machines, rifles, shops, ships, and engineers, but Asian 
in spirit. It can mobilize to its support those people Asian in spirit and traditions, 
but it will never find fertile soil for growth in Europe. This does not mean, however, 
that its presence in Asia will not greatly affect, and perhaps eventually destroy, 
Europe.—Serge de Chessin, Revue des Deux Mondes (February, 1926). oO - 4 


The Meaning of the National System.—When the national system was intro- 
duced into Germany it had only about thirty millions of people. The country was 
largely rural, with hardly any manufacturing towns at all. At that time England was 
far in advance of other countries. List attempted to establish the national system in 
Germany in order to promote factories and trade. The free trade which England en- 
joyed troubled Germany greatly. Germany then decided to exchange her agricul- 
tural produce for England’s manufactured products. More and more she followed 
the ways of England. List maintained that before long Germany could compete with 
any country in the world. The program of 1841 was a history in itself. List said: 
“A nation is stronger and richer the more they manufacture.” Today Germany is 
settled, the government is altered, and the political system is more strictly conducted. 
—Heinrich Dietzel, Kieler Vortraége von Dr. Bernhard Harms (Jena, 1925). OS 3.) 

E.R.D. 
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V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Rural Hospitals—A survey was made of the rural hospitals of the United 
States. It provides data concerning the origin of rural hospitals, legislation for 
county hospitals, hospital economic problems, diminishing supply of country doctors, 
relief, through rural hospitals, of the country-doctor shortage, further needs for hos- 
pitals —U.S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1485, Washington, 
D.C. (March, 1926). (V, 1; VIII, 3.) P. 25. 


L’association integral de culture (The Integral Association of Culture.)—Of all 
the associations of farm production, the most interesting is that known as the co- 
operative association of culture. It is the smallest and least of the associations. The 
other associations are those which are composed of people who produce the products 
and those who convert the products into merchandise. These are purely co-operative 
associations and often are made up of family groups. The war had a great deal of 
influence in causing these people to see the value of co-operative associations, espe- 
cially in the rebuilding of the devastated regions. In Italy the co-operative associa- 
tions of workers are numerous and successful. After the value of these co-operative 
associations of culture have been more successfully worked out they will no doubt 
be definitely established in France——C. Gide, Revue International de Sociologie, 
133d year (July-August, 1925), 353-64. (V, 3; VI, 1.) 


Australian Population: Its Nature and Growth.—With fair records of white 
population growth from the first settlement on, Australia has had her greatest de- 
velopment in the sixty-four years following the gold rush, her aborigines have been 
losing ground, she shares with New Zealand and Canada leadership in relative popu- 
lation growth, and has a population “almost wholly of European race” and largely 
native born. The first two decades of this century show a decline in direct appro- 
priation, pastoral, agricultural, and domestic pursuits, and a relative increase in 
manufactures, transportation, commerce, and th? professions. In thirty-five and 
one-half years the expectancy of life for men increased twelve years, and that for 
women, twelve and one-half years—C. H. Wickens, The Economic Record, Journal 
of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand, I (November, 928), I-16. 

B.B. 


(V, 4.) 


What Is Social Geography ?—Social Geography deals with all the various hu- 
man and social activities from the geographic standpoint, that is, from the point of 
view of their relations to their natural environment. Social geography is divided 
into ethnic, economic, political, military, and historic geography, ethnic geography 
being divided into racial, linguistic, and religious geography. Each of these divisions 
has to do with the geographical aspects of human activities considered in some one 
of the social sciences. Social geography is not only an effective gateway to the social 
sciences, but is itself a social science—C. C. Huntington, Journal of Geography, 
XXV (March, 1026), 90-96. (V, 4; X, 5.) -, 2. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Progress of the Welfare Council—The Welfare Council was organized to 
co-ordinate the activities of the fifteen hundred social agencies in New York City. 
It is attempting to improve the factual basis for community planning, the team 
work among social agencies, the standards of social work, and the public apprecia- 
tion and support of these activities. Studies have been made of the classification of 
social agencies, of the information services that direct persons in need of aid to the 
proper organization, and of the social research that has been conducted in the city.— 
William Hodson, Executive Director. (VI, 6.) E.R.R. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Existe-t-il un niveau normal du change? (Is There a Normal Exchange 
Ratio?).—As long as there are no abnormal fluctuations in the price levels between 
two countries, their exchange rate will also remain normal. In a period when the 
currency is made up of non-convertible banknotes there is nothing inherent in the 
monetary circulations of the countries which will result in a normal exchange ratio. 
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Nor can a normal exchange ratio be based on the purchasing power parities of the 
currencies of two countries. Other suggested bases for normal exchange ratios, such 
as balance of payments or the condition of the budget, are also inadequate explana- 
tions. Neither will a composite of these different suggestions suffice. There is, then, 
no normal exchange ratio. But there is an actual, though variable, exchange level 
which is affected only by historical causes. For certain countries, however, there is 
a normal limit to the improvement in the exchange rate—Revue Economique Inter- 
nationale (December, 1925), 423-50. (VII, 1.) M.H.L. 


The Social Value of Community Reading.—Local reading is of no great social 
value. Only a small portion of the people in a community do much reading, and 
those who do, neglect the better forms of literature. Reading becomes an escape 
mechanism from social conditions and surroundings, with no interest in their modifi- 
cation or improvement.—Horace H. Daniels, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (No- 
vember—December, 1925), 141-54. (VII, 2; VI, 7.) P.E. M. 


Bending Russian Youth to Atheism.—Red baptisms and marriages are being 
substituted for church baptisms and marriages. The Organization of Pioneers leads 
children from six to eighteen years of age into atheism and prepares them for the 
Komsomol. The Komsomol admits only people of proletarian or peasant descent 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. Every Komsomol must be an atheist. 
—Louis Fischer, Independent, CXV (December 12, 1925), 672-74. (VII, 2; VI, 7.) 

P.E.M. 


Religion Becomes News.—During the past fifty years there has been a steady 
decline of religious life throughout America, punctuated at intervals by revivals of 
decreasing force. Religion began to be news about two years ago, resulting in a re- 
newed interest in religion which increases the likelihood of the present conflict being 
resolved.—Charles W. Wood, Nation, CXXI (August 19, 1925), 204-6. (VII, 2.) 

P.E. M. 


L’opinion publique et la paix (Public Opinion and Peace).—Public opinion 
must be trained and stabilized before it will serve as an adequate basis for political 
action. In its present state, public opinion is unanimous in its desire for peace as ar 
end. But it is still uncertain as to what means it may use, and as to its chances of 
success. Governments cannot escape war except by sacrificing a portion of their 
sovereignty to an international power which may force them to adjudicate peace- 
fully their differences. An effective public opinion, such as is needed to accomplish 
this end, can be built up only by the painful strivings of an intelligent and devoted 
minority—Jean de La Harpe, Le Christianisme Social, VIII (December, 1925), 
1205-24. (VII, 3.) M. H.L. 


What Is Social Progress?—No one has succeeded in demonstrating that social 
progress, or societal betterment, takes place as a fact. Our conception of social prog- 
ress must contain the three ideas of an increasing utilization, equitable distribution, 
and adequate appreciation of the goods of life, and that may be counted good which 
contributes to any or all of these ends——Clarence Marsh Case, Journal of Applied 
Sociology, X (November-—December, 1925), 109-19. (VII, 4; X, 3.) P. E. M. 


“Movies” and Morals.—The romantic portrayal of lawlessness and scenes sug- 
gestive of false notions of life and conduct tend to corrupt moral standards and may 
be a factor in delinquency. The American-made films which predominate in the 
Dominions often savor of anti-British sentiment, and the portrayal of modern 
American life creates false impressions of England. The cinema has become an in- 
tegral part of the lives of millions of English people, but it is questionable whether 
it has added anything valuable to our civilization —Carleton Kemp Allen, Quarterly 
Review, CCVL (October, 1925), 313-30. (VII, 4.) P.E.M. 


Vom “Sinn” der sozialen Bewegung (The Meaning of Social Movements).— 
By social movement is meant the totality of the efforts through which an oppressed 
social group undertakes to improve its position. Historical science must first reveal 
to us the concrete and unique sequence of events constituting a social movement be- 
fore sociological science can, by means of comparison, arrive at an “ideal type” of 
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social movement embodying the elements common to the whole class of phenomena. 
Social movements and progress: The motives actuating social movements, the stages 
through which they pass, and the goals they hope to attain are determined by the 
dominant values of the culture and the character of the social organization of the 
time and place in question. In our own society social movements are profoundly 
influenced by the conflict of classes. A modern development in social change is the 
notion of progress, involving conscious recognition of a goal which lies in the future. 
This goal, however, is only relatively fixed. Success in one effort leads to the positing 
of more remote ends, in the attainment of which past achievements serve merely as 
points of departure—Alfred Meusel, Kdlner Vierteljahrshefte fiir V 


(1925), 13-34. (VII, 4; IV, 1.) 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY : PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


How the Law Saves the Criminal.—In attempting to protect the innocent 
against injustice, legal loopholes, incredible in number and in kind, have been cre- 
ated. The reversal of cases on the basis of technicality and form, the methods of 
selecting a jury, the plea of insanity or mental defect, and easy bail protect the 
criminal——Lawrence Veiller, World’s Work, LI (January, 1926), 310-20. 
VI, 5.) 


The Cop Will Get You.—An advertising campaign in New York City was 
started to offset the false glamor of heroism which has been woven about the work 
of criminals, to increase the criminal’s fear of punishment, to create in the public 
mind a better appreciation of the work of the police, and to increase the morale of 
the police force—Frank Dorrance Hopley, Independent, CXV (September 12, 
1925), 292. (VIII, 1; IX, 3.) P.E.M. 


Le mouvement de la population (The Movement of Population).—The study 
of the movement of population in the region of the central plateau of France be- 
tween the years 1821 and 1920 brings out interesting facts. The average death-rate in 
periods is consistent and varies only when definite short periods are established. The 
number of marriages in this period was on the decrease until after the war, when 
there was a very decided increase per 10,000 inhabitants. In this period the num- 
ber of births seems to be on the decrease. The divorce law of July 27, 1884, greatly 
affected divorces for a number of years; after the war they slowly increased and 
reached a comparatively high proportion; however, not as high as the average of 
France. In the last few years there has been a noticeable decrease in divorces.— 
M. G. Callon, Le Musée Social, XXXIII (February, 1926), 33-45. (VIII, 2; I, 3.) 


Report of a Mental Health Survey of Staten Island.—This survey was under- 
taken to determine the extent of mental health needs in the Borough of Richmond. 
Not only has a study been made of the mental problems that actually exist in the 
Borough, but an attempt has been made to determine, through a study of existing 
clinical facilities, the methods best suited to remedy the conditions found. Studies 
were made in the Richmond County Jail, in the children’s court, of children of pre- 
schocl age and of public-school children in relation to intelligence levels found, 
mental conditions found, and physical conditions found.—The National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene (January-April, 1924), 1-100. (VIII, 3.) 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The Questionnaire Method.—The questionnaire method of research is most 
efficient when the material-sought is objective, or subjective matters after they have 
been made objective. This method cannot disclose attitudes accurately because it 
makes “sympathetic introspection” impossible, creates uncertainties as to meaning, 
and presents a temptation to answer questions for the resulting effect. The questions 
encourage formal answers and may arouse antagonisms and inhibitions.—Harold E. 
Perry, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (November-—December, 1925), 155-58. 
3,9, P.E.M 

The Social Technique of Conferences.—The purposes of the conference and the 
thought-background of those who are going to participate should be determined 
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beforehand. In general some consideration should be given to the danger spots in our 
civilization and concrete problems should be presented for discussion. An appraisal 
of the conference should afterward be made by use of questionnaires.—Jerome 
Davis, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (November-—December, 1925), 3+) 


Problems of a Scientific Investigator—Today more money and time are being 
spent on scientific research than ever before. Work is being done in almost all 
of the scientific fields; the great obstacle to really successful research is that the 
salaries are inadequate to meet the needs of comfortable living today and the funds 
are insufficient to carry projects to a successful conclusion. In order to secure greater 
efficiency in operation and a far larger degree of successful results we must have 
complete devotion to the problem in hand, an ethical attitude toward the work of 
other investigators, constructive and manly criticism of results, adequate funds to 
provide equipment to prosecute the task in hand, sufficient time to reach stable 
conclusions, living salaries for workers, a central organization to aid investigations 
and correlate results, and a definite comprehensive policy-—Byron Cummings, Sci- 
ence, LXIII (March 26, 1926), 321-24. (IX, 4.) a A} 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


Max Webers Soziologie—Max Weber’s last work, although called Economy 
and Society, is really a “System of Sociology.” Its development shows how the work 
has been influenced by the fact that, in the progress of German scientific develop- 
ment, sociology has gradually grown out of political economy. Wherever he finds a 
social institution he questions whether there has been an economic motive at the 
basis, and how, in turn, it has reflected upon economic life. Part I presents “Eco- 
nomics and Social Regulations.” Here are set forth the fundamental sociological and 
economic abstractions. Part II, developing types of association, and Part III, inter- 
ested in “types of authority,” give concrete form to the abstractions presented in the 
first part. His definitions are systematic and nominalistic. He is interested in what 
a thing is named rather than in what it is. Verbal rather than substantive ideas are 
his chief considerations. For him society is association. Social relations arise through 
“chance.” The state arises when there is a monopoly of the legalized use of force — 
Otto Hintze, Schmollers Jahrbuch, L (Jahrgang 1926), 1 Heft, 83-97. (X, 1.) 

A.D 


Leopold von Wieses Beziehungslehre.—Von Wiese’s last work is characteristic 
of that done by German sociologists of the last century in its emphasis upon sys- 
tematic performance. At the beginning of his system stands the individual (der 
Mensch). The three fundamental categories are relation, social process, and struc- 
ture. Social relations develop between interacting persons. Out of the process of 
change arises the structure of the relation. His system culminates in a tabulation of 
human relations. The source of the table of five hundred ideas is general colloquial 
language. His method is mathenfatical. Von Wiese, like Vierkandt, wishes to build 
up sociology as a comprehensive structural science with inclusive theories of relations 
of an abstract formal type. Their works are complementary to each other, Vier- 
kandt’s being synthetic, while Von Wiese’s is analytical—-Dr. Max Rumpf, Schmol- 
lers Jahrbuch, XLIX (Jahrgang 1925), 1 Heft, 193-209. (X, 1.) A.D. 


Einteilung der Soziologie.—Sociology may be divided into general sociology, 
social psychology, and special sociology. General sociology is a study of human asso- 
ciation including all combinations of persons in time and place. Social biology and 
social psychology are techniques for investigating the nature of human association. 
They are subordinate to general sociology, and must be carefully differentiated from 
special sociology. Social psychology is the complement of social biology. It views all 
objects of the biological view subjectively. Special sociology consists of (1) pure 
sociology based upon a constructive methodology, (2) experimental sociology, which 
uses deductive method, (3) empirical sociology, which is inductive. Pure sociology 
studies the fundamental ideas of community and society; the theory of association; 
the theory of social norms of order, justice, and morality; the theory of social val- 
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ues; the theory of social relationships. Experimental sociology is concerned with 
economic, political, and psychological relationships. Empirical sociology will observe 
and compare social phenomena and study social-biological and social-psychological 
materials as well——Ferdinand Tonnies, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, 
LXXIX (Jahrgang 1925), 1 Heft, 1-16. (X, 2.) A.D. 


Die Bedeutung der Kategorien Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft fiir die Geistes- 
wissenschaften (The Significance of the Categories Community and Society for the 
Psychological Sciences).—W. Dilthey, the last great exponent of the Geisteswissen- 
schaften, was not clear in his conception of sociology. On the one hand he attacked 
it as a “science of the social life of man which includes law, custom, and religion.” 
Rejecting this notion as he found it in Comte, Spencer, Schiffle, and Lilienfeld, he 
was inclined to follow Simmel, whose purely “formal” investigations he viewed 
sympathetically. On the other hand, in conscious disagreement with Simmel, Dilthey 
felt unable to reduce the basic interacting forces in human relationships to simple 
psychological elements, but ascribed an equal importance to spatial and biological 
communities. Method of Sociology: No science can possibly maintain itself if it 
accepts dictation as to what is to be its subject matter. Biology and psychology con- 
stantly fall back upon other sciences. One cannot know in advance where, in the 
course of scientific research, the path may lead from one’s point of departure. All 
that is required—and sociologists have made this their practice—is to delimit one’s 
subject matter and refine one’s method in order not to collide with other established 
sciences. To say one is seeking forms only, as Simmel does, is to fall into Kantian 
dualism and to prejudice one’s investigation from the outset, for one may have to 
deal with content. Ténnies’ System: Tonnies’ system of sociology is based on the 
categories community and society, which, while arrived at inductively, since experi- 
mentation is impossible, are thoroughly grounded in a wealth of concrete experi- 
ential data. By community he means the natural (ecological) relationships of men; 
by society, the artefactual and rational relationships. Through these concepts social 
life, including the realm of law, economics, religion, and morals, is made intelligible. 
—Karl Dunkmann, Koélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, V (1925), se 3; 
V, 3.) . W. 


The Present Outlook in Social Philosohy.—There has been a great deal of 
valuable work done in the department of social philosophy in recent years, and, 
though much of it has been of a controversial character, it seems possible to indicate 
some leading conceptions about which there is not now very much difference in 
opinion and which may be taken as furnishing a firm basis for future work. Many 
of the older conceptions—such as the divine right of kings, the sociai contract, and 
the unqualified emphasis on either liberty or equality—either have passed into com- 
plete oblivion or are maintained in forms so greatly modified as to be hardly recog- 
nizable. Some others are perhaps just on the point of disappearing; but the following 
conceptions and special problems in which they are involved may be singled out as 
still retaining a certain degree of vitality. Such are: the conception of organic 
unity, the group mind, the general will, the common good, co-operative purpose, 
creation, leadership, the place of imitation, the threefold commonwealth, the problem 
of sovereignty, problems of the family, and the problem of international unity.— 
J. S. Mackenzie, Reprint from the January number of the Journal of Philosophical 
Studies, Vol. I, No. 1 (January, 1926). (X, 3.) P.T. D. 


Das Problem der rationalisierten Industriearbeit in sozialpsychologischer 
Betrachtung.—A wide circle in Germany has become interested in experimental psy- 
chology since the war. Willy Hellpach holds that all critical economic questions are 
of a social-psychological nature. Gerhardt has analyzed industrial work in its vari- 
ous phases, distinguishing between technical and economic personal dependence and 
applying Adler’s individual psychology to the problem of dependence among indus- 
trial workers. He considers professional ethical education as the chief means of 
psychically alleviating all dependence-tensions. Hugo Borst, however, presents more 
compensations for the dependence-consciousness, and takes an optimistic view of the 
present situation in which the worker not only is able to satisfy his needs, but has 
time to attain a higher cultural level Waldemar Zimmermann, Schmollers —_” 


XLIX (Jahrgang 1925), 5 Heft, 107-19. (X, 4.) 
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